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WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 

The accompanying portrait of the popular novelist, satirist and 
lecturer, now on a second visit to this country, where he is as highly 
appreciated as in his native land, is from the pencil of Lawrence, 
and is considered by his friends as one of the best extant. In 
personal appearance, Mr. Thackeray is quite a marked man. He 
might not be taken at the first glance by a stranger for a literary 
man, though no one can mistake the intellectual character of his 
face. H:» has, however, little the air ofa mere bookworm and 
waster of the midnight oil. He is tall, robust and strongly built, 
and has the resolute and self-possessed air and bearing of a man 
who has seen much of the world and mingled largely in society. 
Mr. Thackeray belongs to a highly respectable family of the coun- 
ty of York, and is of pure Saxon descent. He was born in Cal- 
cutta, where his father had an employment in the East India 
Company’s service. To this 
circumstance, perhaps, we can 
trace the glimpses of East 
Indian society and manners 
incidentally introduced in the 
“ Newcomes.” He was edu- 
cated, first at the Charter 
House, and afterwards at 
Cambridge. On attaining his 
majority, he came into pos- 
session of a handsome for- 
tune, which he employed lib- 
erally, travelling extensively 
on the continent, and making 
himself familiar with the men 
and things of many climes. 
Like Hazlitt, he had from an 
early age a warm inclination 
for art, though we are not 
aware that he ever pursued it 
as a profession, or exhibited 
that proticiency which Hazlitt 
manifested, and which would 
have placed the brilliant Eng- 
lish essayist in the first rank 
of English painters, had he 
so chosen. Still Mr. Thack- 
eray’s artistic abilities are by 
no means slight. The picto- 
rial illustrations with 
which he has embellished 
some of his works, show that 
he has a correct eye, a facile 
touch, and withal can ex- 
press the ludicrous and comic 
in form as well as language. 
The art-experience of Clive 
Neweome could not have 
been written by one who had 
not studied art practically as 
well as theoretically, and had 
mingled much with English 
and continental artists. The 
portraits of ‘ Smee, R. A.” 
and “J. J.,” are something 
more than types of classes of 
artists—they have the individ- 
uality of actual likenesses. 
We are not aware what cir- 
cumstances induced Thack- 
eray to abandon art for liter- 
ature, or at what period he 
first began to write and pub 
lish essays and sketches. If 
we are not mistaken as to the 
authorship of the “ Peregrina- 
tions of Thomas Tryatall,” 
in Campbell’s London New 
Monthly, it must-have been 
somewhere about thirty years 
since. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Maginn, when that 
talented but eccentric and 
unfortunate writer was the 
Magnus Apollo of Frazer’s 
Magazine, and in that spicy 
and audacious periodical some 
of a early essa 
appeared. also wrote for 


the Times and other journals. His early efforts evince the keen 
observation, the worldly shrewdness, the rich humor, the mordant 
sarcasm of his later writings, but they did not suftice to make him 
aname. It was reserved for the publication of “ Vanity Fair,” 
to give him fame and position. That work at once obtained uni- 
versal popularity both in England and this country. In the light 
of that work, his previous efforts rose from obscurity, and the 
public read with avidity and delight productions of which they 
would have remained ignorant but for ‘“‘ Vanity Fair.” The great 
“ Hoggarty Diamond ”’ new set, proved to be a gem of the first 
water. The contributions of Thackeray to “ Punch” were among 
the most valuable and popular published in that thesaurus of wit, 
humor, satire and sense. The “Snob” papers showed that the 
line of English satirists was not extinct. ‘The servility to rank, 
wealth and fashion, which disgraces the middle classes of Enylish 


society, was never more boldly, more humorously or more thor- 
oughly exposed and ridiculed. The “ Yellow Plush Papers” — 
alone (published originally in Frazer, we believe,) are worthy to 

make the reputation of a writer. Neither these nor any of Thack- 
eray’s humorous productions are without a moral or a purpose. 
With all their fun, gayety and sarcasm, they suggest food for re- 
flection. The ‘‘Snob Papers,” and the “ Yellow Plush Papers,” 
have the air of being easily and rapidly written. They will live 
in spite of their carelessness—but “ Vanity Fair,” ‘“ Pendennis,” 
and the “‘ Newcomes,” works of high art, are as imperishable as 
“Tom Jones,” or “ Peregrine Pickle.’ They mirror as tru- 
ly the age in which they are written, they are as genuine in their 
portraiture, as true to human nature, as those works of the past 
century. No one has perhaps encountered Becky Sharpe, for 
Thackeray’s genius is creative as well as imitative, but every one 
has shuddered, in reading her 
career, at the conviction that 
her character violated no law 
of probability—that there 
were such women in existence, 
though no artist had before 
typitied and painted them. 
Major Pendennis, distinct, 
tangible, audible, visible as 
he is—who has not noted the 
selfishness and servility, gloss- 
ed with fashionable lustre, 
that makes up his being? 
“ Vanity Fair” is a perfect 
portrait gallery from a mas- 
terhand. ‘“ Pendennis” is 
fuil of similar forcible char- 
acter painting. The “ New- 
comes ”’ is perhaps a yet more 
finished performance. As we 
recall it, the characters rise up 
before us with the vividness 
of persons we have actually 
known and associated with. 
There is nothing phantom- 
like in their appearance. 
They are flesh and blood. 
The colonel, Clive, the broth- 
ers Hobson, the odious 
Barnes, Highgate, Lord Kew, 
the old countess, the Cam- 
paigner, Rosy—it is diffi- 
cult to realize that they are 
purely ideal creations. Into 
each and all of them genius 
has breathed the breath of 
life. Perhaps the most felic- 
itously drawn character is the 
Viscount de Florac. Hitherto 
all English attempts at delin- 


WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 


eating Frenchmen — without 
an exception—have been fail- 
ures. Smart English authors 
have given us very clever car- 
icatures. Thackeray has giv- 
en us an authentic portrait. 
Balzac was no truer in his 
most elaborate and subtle de- 
lineations than Thackeray in 
this single character. he 
tastes, the habits, the style of 
thought and expression of the 
Frenchman are true. The 
changes produced in him by 
expatriation and exposure to 
the influences of English so- 
ciety are admirably drawn. 
Florac is delicions—we re- 
gard him as a chef-d’euvre. 
Thackeray has been charged 
with discouraging views of 
human nature — with repre- 
senting the world as worse 
than itis; but we must re- 
member he is a satirist, that 
he selects objects of attack, 
and that he does not profess 
that any one of his novels is 
a microcosm. 
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BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER X.—|conrixvep.] 


The marquis withdrew his sword and started back, and with a 
deep curse the count came upon him; but the latter was no long- 
er calm. A sense of intense heat pervaded his whole system, and 
after striking a few wild blows his strength began to fail him. 

“Hold now!” cried Francesco, “ or my sword shall find your 
heart next time !”” 

“?’T would only be my heart for your head, villain !” gasped the 
count, letting the point of his weapon fall. 

At this moment, just as the marquis was upon the point of 
wiping his sword, the inner door of the apartment was thrown 
open, and a dozen soldiers rushed in with their swords drawn. 

“ Scize him!” cried the captain of the guard. 

“‘ Ha! treachery !” uttered the marquis, springing back toward 
the corner nearest to him, and raising his sword. 

“I knew it!” cried Pietro, whose heavy sword was in his hand, 
at the same time taking a station close to his master. 

“Will you stand by me, Pietro?” 

“ Till death,” was all that the faithful fellow could reply, for on 
the next moment the soldiers were upon them. 

“Take them both if they resist,” ordered the captain; and 
having thus spoken he raised the count up and assisted him from 
the room. 

Pietro had watched anxiously to see if any more soldiers were 
coming, but there were not. Probably these twelve men had been 
deemed all-sufficient to make such a capture. 

Now before we are accused of exaggeration, let us look at these 
two parties. There were the marquis end his man, probably the 
the best swordsmen in Milan. Pietro, though young, had been a 
teacher of the art, and some of his master’s most useful lessons 
he had taught him. They had an advantageous position, with 
their backs secure, and they fought for their lives. The twelve 
soldiers were all stout men, but they were only common guards- 
men. Of the sword they knew only the ordinary strokes and 
thrusts, and in matters of conflict, they had always placed their 
confidence in numbers rather than skill. 

The marquis felt the strength of a full dozen strong men with- 
in him, for this piece of treachery started him. Pietro felt him- 
self a very lion. His rage was dreadful but he was not blind. 
With the first stroke of his heavy sword he cleft the skull of the 
man nearest to him in two equal parts; and at the same mo- 
ment the marquis passed his sword directly through the heart 
of the second. With his hair fairly starting on end, Pietro now 
leaped forward, and at two successive strokes two men fell. In- 
stinctively the soldiers moved back, but the movement was fatal, 
for they were followed up with death. With a glance that never 
failed them, both the master and man parried every blow aimed 
at them, and at the same time their own blows were sure death. 

Pietro now moved carefully around to the inner door, for he 
feared that some one of the soldiers might make his escape and 
alarm the rest of the palace guard. And it was well that he 
made the movement as he did, for in a moment more a man 
rushed fur the door, but he only ran upon the point of Pietro’s 
sword, and when he fell he had a fatal aperture clean through his 
bosom. 

It is not to be wondered at, when only four of the twelve were 
left, that those four should be terror-stricken; and they might 
have been spared had not they commenced to yell with all their 
might for help. 

“* By the mass, my master, this wont do,” cried Pietro, at the 
same time shutting up one mouth by splitting the head a-top of it. 
“ We shall have the whole guard upon us in a moment more.” 

But the cries for help were not long continued. Ere the 
moon could have gone the track of a minute on its silent course 
these soldiers were as pale and silent as she. Pietro saw that the 
inner door conld be bolted on his side, and he did so at once— 
and he was not a moment too soon, for hardly had he thrown the 
bolt when the door was tried, and the voice of Monetti was heard 
upon the other side. 

“ Now for the virtue of our legs,” whispered Pietro, as he sprang 
lightly a-ross the room. 

The marquis followed him, and in a moment more they were 
in the street. No one was stirring save themselves at this ghost- 
ly hour, for even the sentinels seemed to be asleep, and without 
molestation or hindrance they made their way swiftly along the 
dark and deserted streets. They flew on with all their speed, for 
well did the marquis know that a terrible danger was yet hanging 
over both him and Julia; and each moment was to him now as 
an hour of dearest life. 


CHAPTER XL 


ON THE TRAIL AGAIN. 


Ir was Landi Monetti who tried the inner door, and after push- 
ing and hallooing for some moments, he took his way around to 
the other entrance, and to gain this he was obliged to go out into 
the court. But he reached the room at length, and as he opened 
the door and looked in, he stood for a moment like one petrified. 


Hié counted the prostrate forms before him, and there were twelve 
of them. One, which lay near the Inner door, hé saw move. He 
started forward and grasped the man by the arm. 

“What ho, Torri! Can you speak ?” 

The soldier opencd his eyes, and painfully raised his hands to 
his lips, but he could not speak. Monetti understood the sign 
and with quick movements he unbolted the inner door and hur- 
ried out. When he returned, he brought a bottle of wine and a 
cup. Again he raised Torri’s head, and having poured out a cup 
of the wine held it to the man’s lips. It was quickly swallowed, 
and a sign was made for more. Under the influence of the wine, 
the soldier began to revive, and he could soon give utterance to 
articulate sounds. 

“ Can you answer me now ?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes,” replied the poor fellow, in a husky, rattling whisper. 

“ Then what docs all this mean ?”’ 

“ They were two giants, captain—two tigers, Santa Marie !” 
“ But they did not all this alone?” 

All—all, captain, They are dovilse—their eyes were all afire ! 
They cut us down like babies.” 

“ Great Father of wonders !’’ ejaculated the astounded captain, 
casting his eyes first upward, and then around upon the gory 
corses about him. “ But where are they now ?” 

“Gone. I was the last one to fall.” 


“ But gone where?” 

“I don’t know. I was down before they went.” 

“ But they were wounded ?” 

“I don’t know—O! my side, my side, captain! It is burning. 
They were all bloody, but they did not—Oh ! oh—oh—oh !” 

“ Can’t you speak? Dido’t you get a blow at them ?” 

The soldier opened his eyes and gazed up into his commander's 
face, but only a few low, deep groans escaped from his lips. 

“Speak, Torri. Do you want more wine ?” 

The man’s gaze faltered and his eyes lost their lustre. A dark- 
er shade passed over his face, and his lower jaw fell. His soul 
had gone. 

When Monetti was sure his companion was dead, he let his 
head down upon the floor, and then went around among the oth- 
ers. He waded, almost, in thick gore, and his heart beat fearful- 
ly at the scene thus presented to his gaze. They were all dead— 
all—and with a fainting, sickening sensation he turned away from 
the place. 

In a spacious, airy chamber lay the Count of Monza. He was 
upon a high bed, and his eyes were hoodwinked to keep them 
from the strong light which the physicians needed to enable them 
to examine his wound. There were two physicians, and they 
were both well versed in all the anatomical lore of the times. 
They had probed the wound, and from the direction their instru- 
ments took in following the sword-cut, and from the appearance 
of the patient, they were satisfied that with proper care he would 
recover. It was a miracle, they said, but they were yet sure. 
They had just got the wound cleansed and bound up, and the 
bandage removed from the eyes, when Monetti entered. 


“ Ah, good captain,” the count said, as the former approached 
the bed, “I am not dead yet. Is the marquis fiken alive ?” 

“ No, signor count.” 

“I’m sorry, for I méant to have sccn him humbled. But never 
mind, he is beyond the power of—” 

“ Stop, signor,” interrupted the captain, “ you mistake. The 
marquis and his man are both clear, and my twelve men are dead 
—every one of them !” 

“ How ?” cried Loredano, starting'to his elbow. 

But the physicians started forward, and laid him back upon his 
pillow. 

“ My good count,” spoke one of them, “you must not do so. 
Another movement like that may kill yoy, We know not what 
tender, subtle member may be cut half off, nor what sensitive ves- 
sel may be partly perforated. Be quiét if you would live—at 
least until your system can be healed. Captain, you should not 
have done this thing. You should have known better than to 
come in with such exciting news. Let the rest be till some other 
time.” 

“No, no,” unged the count. “ Let me hear the Whole now. I 
will be calm. But I shall surely die if I am left in suspense. I 
will be calm. How was it, Monetti ?” 

The captain looked first upon the physicians, and #s they made 
no objections, he went on to tell the strange story. 

“ You had a very devil to fight with, sighor count,” he said, 
“ for he and his man have slain the Whole twelve of our guard. 
They did it alone, for one of my tnen lived long enough to tell 
me the story. I thought at first tliat they must have had help ; 
but it was not so. Every ftinn they slew, and then made their es- 
cape, having taken the precaution to lock the inner door. I went 
there expecting, of course, to find my prisoners safe. Why—had 
an angel told me what I should find, I should have given him 
not an instant’s thought of credit. When I came to bring you 
away, I looked upon our prisoners as—” 

“ Stop!” vehemently uttered the count. “I understand it all. 
You need tell me no more. You have seen the order from the 
duke. Take a score of men and hasten tothe Hotel di San Pa- 
olo. The marquis will be there—he cannot yet have had time to 
get off with the maiden. But should you not find him, you will 
be sure to find Donna Julia, and of course you will bring her and 
her female attendant here. But find Della Torte if you can. 
If he has been to the hotel, and left again, lay upon his track at 
once. A thousand pistoles to the man who finds him, If they 
are not both together, secure the maiden—and then—” 

“I understand,” said Monetti, as the count stopped speaking, 
from exhaustion. “Say no more, but rest you in quiet while I 


go to obey the summons of the duke. ‘If the marquis is in this 


city hé shall be secured ; and I will see that no one: Jed¥es the 
city before morning. t assured, now; I am off at once. The 
physicians will remain with you through the night.” 

As the captain thus époke, he hurried away from the apart- 
ment. His first movement was to send messengers t the dif. 
ferent gates of the ty, commanding the gaiird, in the name of 
the governor, to allow no one whom they did not well know, to 
leave the city until further orders. Next he called up the por- 
ters and scavengers, and bade them remove the bodies of the 
dead soldiers to the chapel, and cleanse the room where they now 
lay. All this took but a few moments, and as soon as this was 
done, Monetti called a score of his men and started for the Hotel 
di San Paolo. 

It was near two o'clock in the morfiing when the guard reached 
the hotel, and the captain at once called up the host, of whom he 
inquired for the marquis. The room was pointed out, and taking 
six men with him, the captain went tp. He tried the door, but it 
was locked. He called out for admittance in the name of the 
governor, but he reccived no answer. 

“Then the door must come down,” he said, addressing the 
host. 

But the publican liked not the plan of such destruction, and he 
said he might find a key that would fit it. 

“ But is there not a bolt beside the keylock 1” 

“ One—but if wo can find a key, the bolt may be bent.” 

The host went away, and ere long he returned with a bunch of 
keys and one of them was soon found to fit the door. It was un- 
locked and thrown open, no other bolt having been thrown. But 
the room was empty of life. There were two beds in it, but neith- 
er of them had been touched during the night. The men were not 
only gone, but their luggage, too. 

“ This is the room!” uttered the captain, significantly. 

“Yes. We had no other.” 

“ Then lead the way to the chamber of the females. By the 
mass, we must secure them, and then make search for the 
marquis.” 

The apartment where Julia and her maid had been lodged was 
only a short distance further on in the same corridor, and the 
door was quickly reached. Monetti knocked, but received no an- 
swer. He tried the door, and it yielded. He entered and looked 
around. The bed had been disarranged, but its occupants were 
not there now. The apartment was searched all through, but no 
females were to be found. 

“By the holy host, signor publican,” uttered Monetti, in no 
very winning mood, “this is strange. They must be in some 
other room.” 

“ That is impossible, captain, for I have the key to every room 
which is not occupied. They have certainly taken the alarm and 
fled.” 

But Monetti was not so easily satisfied. He commenced to 
search the premises, and had made the host unlock the sixth door, 
when one of his men came running up to inform him that they 
had found the marquis. 

“Found him?” cried the captain, turning towards the messen- 
ger, and catching him by the arm. 

“Yes, and the women, too.” 

Where 

“In the street—right front of the hotel. Come down quick.” 

Of course, Monetti waited to hear no more, but seizing the 
lamp from the hands of the host to guide him in his hurry, he 
called upon his men to follow him, and then started down the 
broad stairway. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A CRUEL STROKE. 


Wuen Francesco reached his hotel after having made his es- 
cape from the Consiglio palace, he hastened at once to Julia’s 
room, and with only a simple knock he threw open the door and 
entered. He found both the girls up, for so frightful had been 
the maiden’s dreams that she dared not sleep. Julia uttered a 
quick, wild cry as she saw her lover all covered with blood, but 
he soon assured her that he was not injured. But her nerves had 
received a shock which even this assurance could not cure. 

“QO!” she gasped, as she lay in his arms, “ there is some dread- 
ful danger hanging over us!” 

“ Yés, love, there is danger, and we must fice from this place 
‘as quickly as possible. Your uncle will give us shelter.” 

“ My uncle Lombardo ?” 

Yes. Will he not?” 

**O—yes. He loves me well.” 

“Then we must hasten. Up, Julia. Find strength for one 
short hour, and we may be safe. On with your things—make 
not a moment’s delay. Moments are hours of life to us now.” 

“I will be strong,” uttered the maiden, starting up. 

“Then we are safe. Help her, Lucetta. Myself and Pietro 
will be ready on the instant, and let us find you the same.” 

With these words the marquis went to his own room, and hav- 
ing washed his face and hands he set about arranging such things 
as he had to carry with him. They were but few and Pietro 
took them, and then the former went again to the chamber of 
Julia. All was ready ere long, and Francesco led the way down 
stairs and entered the street. 

The dwelling of Signor Alberto Lombardo, who was a noble 
of Verona, and a brother of Julia’s mother, lay in a westerly 
direction from the hotel, and the marquis remembered that the 
nearest way thither from the hotel was by a narrow passage which 
ran back of the hotel, passing by an arch under the adjoining 


building, and then opening upon the broad piazza of the Guardia. 
Bo into this passage they turned. The way was dark, but they 
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moved safely along, for the pavement was even and the passage 
straight. But fate was against them in this instance; for when 
they reached the end of the arch, near the piazza, they found the 
way stopped by a huge gate. Francesco tried it, but it could not 
be opened, nor Could it be moved. 

“It’s no use,” said Pietro, after the most earnest labors had 
proved fruitless. “The sooner we tarn back the better it will 
be for us.” 

Julia spoke not a word, but her lover could feel that she trem- 
bled violeauy. 


Bear up yet a little while and we will be safe.” 

Pietro took the lead back, and the marquis followed, support- 
ing Julia by the arm. They reached the street upon which their 
hotel stood once more, and Pietro was just upon the point of 
turning to ask his master which way he should turn, when his at- 
tention was arrested by the beams of 9 lantern close by the porch 
of the building. 

—s—st!” he uttered, in a low tone. 
here. Be careful—” 

“Ho! ho! Here men—here’ a party!” cried @ voice close by 
Pietro’s side, at this moment, 


The marquis started forward at the sound, and in a moment 
more he saw a dozen men coming towards him, and the light 
from a3 many lanterns flashed in his face. 

“Run up and tell the captain we’ve found them,” cried one of 
the soldiers. 


The marquis hoard the order, and he knew that Monetti was 
at hand. 

“ Cover our retreat, Pictro,” ordered Francesco, in low, distinct 
tones. “ I will hasten on with Julia, and be with you, if they 
come too strong. Follow us, Lucetta. Now—God help us!” 

With this ejaculation the marquis caught Julia up in his arms 
and hurried on, while Lucetta kept close by his side. All his 
power of body was concentrated now, and he bore the firm, 
weighty form of his betrothed as though she had been a child. On 
he flew at a swift speed, and he could hear Pictro’s fvotfall close 
behind him. 

“ By the mass,” cried the faithful serving-man, “we shall give 
them the slip yet. Bear up, my master. They have started in 
pursuit, but we may clear them.” 

In a few minutes more two of the pursuers were close at hand, 
and Pietro turned. His sword was in his hand, and by a dex- 
terouns movement he allowed the leading man to rush fall upon its 
point. It was withdrawn on the instant—just in time to receive 
the ascond. 

“ Surrender !” cried the latter, as his companion reeled and fell. 

The only answer he received was a blow upon the top of the 
head that settled him upon the parement. Again Pietro hurried 
on, and when he caught up with his master he had turned into the 
broad piazza upon which stood Lombardo's palace. The building 
was ahead—the marquis could see it—and hope was yet with him. 
Yet he could hear the tramp of the pursuers, and he knew they 
were close at hand. 

“On! on!” cried Pietro. 

Francesco strained every nerve. The gate was reached—a 
guard was there. 

“ Open !” uttered the marquis. 
the Marquis of Lodi!” 

The guard started as he heard those well-known names, and in 
& moment more the gate was opened. Up to the broad marble 
court the marquis made his way, and into the open hall—ar :re 
he stopped and laid his burden down. His strength was i ~ iy 
gone, and he knew that he could not have borne the maiden a 
dozen yards further. 

At that moment the clash of arms was heard in the court. The 
marquis looked out and saw Pietro engaged with a dozen soldiers. 
Without stopping to think of his present exhausted state, he drew 
his sword and started out; but*he knew not how faint he was un- 
til he was brought to the test. To be sure he handled his sword 
bravely, and for a time defended himself, but ere long his weapon 
was knocked from his grasp, and on the next moment he was 
seized by four stout men, and securely bound. At the same in- 
stant, almost, Pietro received a blow from behind that felled him 
to the earth. 

As soon as this was done, Monetti rushed into the hall, where a 
large hanging Jamp was burning, and where he found Donna 
Julia just rising to a sitting posture. 

“ Ah—the lady of Visconti, if I mistake not,” said the captain, 
doffing his plumed cap. 

Julia gazed up with a startled look, and an agonizing cry broke 
from her lips. She had a faint idea of haying heard the rattle of 
«ms and the shout of the conflict. A moment she gazed around, 
tnd then she turned instinctively to Lacetta. 

“Ts he gone ?” she gasped. 

“Who ?” the maid returned, elinging closely to her mistress. 

The marquis.” 

“He is not here now,” Ijncgtta whispered, trembling 
‘prehension 


“ Allow me, to inform you that you are now under 
Monetti, stepping nearer. 
“Your protection, sir,” ggid the maiden, seeming pot to 
brehend what the man meant. 


meee Tam ordered by tho Count of Monza to bring 
“The count—Marco Loredano? To carry me—” 

“So he orders. I am ready to escort you,” 

“But the marquis—where is he ?” 

“You will see him no more,” 


“ There is some one 


“ Open to Julia Visconti and 


“No more! See him—no—more! Not see—him—again ?” 
“No, signora. He is dead to you.” 
“Dead, say you? And you will now take me to the count ?” 
“ Yes—you will go at once.” 

The maiden arose to her feet, and for a few moments she gazed 
steadily into the man’s face. Gradually the fire of her dark eye 
grew brighter, and the veins upon her pure white brow began to 
swell and grow dark. Suddenly she saw blood upon the hand of 
the messenger, and in a shrieking tone she uttered : 

“ Ha! there’s blood upon your hand! Whose is it? Is it his?” 

Stang by a demon’s anger in memory of what the marquis had 
done, the captain instantly replied : 

“ Ay—it is his—right fresh from his heart !’’ 

A single instant Julia gazed upon those bloody hands, and then 
she broke into a wild, loud laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! You think your mission is fulfilled! You im- 
agine I am torn from the bosom of him I love! You feel sure 
the Count of Monza has won me! Ha! how fatally are ye all 
deceived. No power can separate me from my love. None! 
none! none! I am thine, Francesco, in death as in life !—and 
thus be our vows complete !’” 

As she spoke she snatched @ dagger from the folds of her 
drese—one which she had worn concealed there—and ere any one 
could prevent the movement, she had plunged the glittering point 
into her own bosom! Lucetta uttered a cry of terror and started 
forward ; but she was too late to stop the blow ; yet she snatched 
the dagger and cast it down, and in a moment more Julia sank 
senseless apon the floor. The purple tide of life was rushing 


MONETTI RAISING THE WOUNDED MAIDEN. 


from the wound, but she seemed to have fallen more from pre- 
vious faintness than from the effects of the self-inflicted blow. 

Monetti sprang forward and pushed Lucetta aside, and while 
the latter stood with her face covered by her hands, weeping loud- 
ly, he kneeled down and raised Julia’s head from the floor. 


[ske ENGRAVING 


While all this was going on within, the marquis had been | 


marched off towards the Consiglio palace, and search had been 
made for Pietro, but without effect. Several of the men had seen 
him fall, and they supposed him dead—or, at least, safe for the 
present ; but yet they could not find him now. Search was made 
up and down the street and about the piazza, but all to no pur 
pose. No Pietro could be found; nor could the sword of the 
captured marquis be found, either. Some of the men also saw 
that fall, but it was gone now ; Fo the soldiers gave up the search 
and waited for the coming of their captain. 

In the meantime Julia had been raised to a chair, and the of- 
ficer was just calling ppon Lucetta to come and stop the flow of 
blood, when one of the great doors of the hall was thrown open, 
and Signor Alberto Lombardo strode into the hall. He was a 
stout man, firm and well-built, and in the middle age of life. He 


noise the 


and had not heard any Which had been made in 
court. 

Monetti was fearstrack at first, but he remembered that he act- 
ed under orders fiom the Duke of Milan, and his confidence re- 


turned. But before he could make any reply, the noble’s eye rest- 
ed upon the marble face of Julia, and he recognized it at once. 
With a quick cry he darted towards the spot and dashed the 
captain aside. 


“ What is all this?” he gasped, in a quick, hoarse whisper. 
“ Who has done this? Tell me! tell me!” 

“?T was her own hand, signor,” answered Monetti. 

“Her own hand! But the cause !” 

The captain went on and told the story just as he knew it. He 
told how the marquis and Julia had eloped—how the duke had 
sent Loredano after them. He told of the dael, and its result— 
and then of his being sent to arrest the parties. Also how he 
had followed them thither—how the marquis had been taken— 
how he had asked the maiden to accompany him—and how she 
had stabbed herself. 

“ Then the marquis is not harmed ?” 

“ No, signor.” 

“ Then go and report to the governor, but stay here no longer. 
I will look to the maiden.” ° 

The captain did not dare to disobey the noble, and without 
another word he left the ball, and in a few moments more he had 
called his men together, and started to follow those who had gone 
before with the prisoner. 

Lombardo picked Julia up in his arms, and bidding Lacetta to 
follow him, he bore her to a spacious chamber, where he placed 
her on a bed ; and having directed the maid how to staunch the 
wound, he hurried away for a physician. He did not yet know 
what a lie Monetti bad told to the maiden concerning th of 
her lover, ere she strack that cruel blow. on me 


CHAPTER XII. 


INTERVIEWS. 

Tue Duke of Milan was in his library, walking 
to and fro with quick, nervous strides, while his 
wife sat in a chair by the small table which oceu- 
pied the centre of the room. It was about a week 
after the events we have just recorded, and of 
course the whole of the strang: affair at Verona 
was now well known. The duke would have been 
glad to have had the duel and its results remain a 
secret, but that was impossible. The whole was 
known, and various were the ideas expressed. Yet 
only one general sentiment prevailed with regard 
to the marquis. He had shown himself a brave 
man, end people loved him for it; but those who 
frequented the ducal court dared not express their 
feelings boldly, for it was known that Visconti 
hated the noble youth. Yet men who hated Fran- 
cesco with the rest of the house of Della Torre, 
now respected him for the amazing prowess he had 
shown. But they knew not where the marquis 
was. Only the duke knew, of all the nobles in 
Milan, where Francesco lodged. Some said he 
was dead—some said he was in prison—and some 
that he was safe in Austria. 

Tke duke continued pacing up and down the 
apartment for some time, and when he stopped, it 
was in front of his wife. 

“Signora,” he said, in a low, heavy tone, “ you 
should consider yourself fortunate that your child 
was not killed.” 

“TI do, my lord—indeed I do,” replied the duch- 
ess, earnestly. “ But surely you will not make 
this a reason why she should now be sacrificed.” 

“ It is no sacrifice. You have had a trial of 
your plan, and you see how it has worked. Now 
I will try mine.” 

“My plan, my lord? How mean you *” 

“You allowed your child to elope with the 

uis.” 

“ And that you call my plan ?” 

“TI do, most assuredly.” 

“T own it, signor—I own it. But you must own the sad catas- 
trophe in which it ended as yourown. Had you let the matter 
gone as I would have had it, the marquis would now have been 
beyond your dominions, and our daughter would have been hap- 
py- No, no, my lord—that part of the plan was not mine. It 
was not mine to send the avenger upon their track.” 

“ You mistake, signora,” said the duke, with frigid dignity. 
“You took your own course, and if your plan did not succeed, 
*twas because of its repugnance. And if the Duke of Milan felt 
it his duty to interfere in the affair, then you were at fault for hav- 
ing concocted a plan in which such interference became necessary. 
You must remember that your husband is simply Barnabas Vis- 
conti. The Duke of Milan is an independent being. “Twas the 
duke who sent to arrest the fugitives. But you see it all; and 
now you may rest assured that I am in earnest. A wise God has 
preserved both these people for my purpose. The count and Ju- 
lia are bound by strange ties now, and they must be wedded. As 
soon as they are strong enough to come to Milan, they shall be 
made man and wife.” 

“ And Francesco?’ murmured the duchess. 

“ Why would you know of his affairs ?” 

“ Because I love him.” 

“ Then love him no more, for he—” 

“ He—what? Speak on, Visconti.” 

“ Never mind now.” 

“ But I must know now. He is in your power.” 

“Not wholly.” 

“But you have the power if you will. Tell me what is to 
become of him.” 


“ Fear not,” he urged. “ We will hasten back, and the main | : 
street is surely open. Come—courage, love. All is not yet lost. _ 
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BALLOU'S 


COMPANION. 


BRUNN, AND THE FORTRESS OF SPIELBERG. 


SCENES IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

We present our readers on this and the following page with 
a series of faithful views of remarkable places in the old world, 
engraved in a style of great el ce. “No pent-up Utica con- 
tracts our powers,” and we feel at li to range over the world 
in quest of subjects, knowing well that our travelled readers will 
thank us for reviving their reminiscences of interesting places they 
have visited, while those who perhaps never think of going abroad 
are glad to see the wonders of the world brought before their 
eyes, without the trouble, danger and expense of trans-atlantic 
travel. The first picture of this set shows us a view of 
the city of Brunn, a fortified place of the Austrian empire, the 
capital of the governments of Moravia and Silesia, and situated 
on a declivity at the confluence of the Schwarza and Zwittawa, 
70 miles N. N. E. of Vienna, 116 miles 8. W. of Prague, and 
connected with both cities by a railroad. It contains about 45,000 
inhabitants, nearly all of whom are Roman Catholics. It is quite 
a picturesque old place, as our engraving shows. In the fore- 
ground we see the decaying statue of some old bishop or saint, 
and a crumbling bridge crossing the narrow stream, with loaded 
wagons ing into the plain beyond. Beyond the profile of the 
city, with its half-oriental spires and domes, we behold an emi- 
nence, crowned by a massive pile of buildings. That eminence 
is the fortress of Spielberg, erected for the defence of the place, 
but converted into a state prison, where some of the noblest spir- 
its of the age, including Silvio Pellico, the author of “My Pris- 
ons,” have ished, the victims of political despotism—men 
=< the deadly sin of cherishing liberal ideas. The streets in 

are narrow and crooked, but they are well-paved and light- 

ed. Among its many fine buildings are the , St. Jacob’s, 
and several other fine churches, the landhaus, the barracks, the 
city hall, the theatre, and several princely palaces. There are a 
large park and a public garden, well laid out and planted with 
trees, flowers and shrubbery, and containing a statue of the Em- 
ror Francis I. Brunn is the seat for the chief military and 
Kegal coors and authorities for Moravia and Austrian Siletia; of 


a bi 
cities of Germany it has ample provisions for education. It has 


vincial bank, with a large capital. Its manufactures of woolen 
goods are the most extensive in the Austrian dominions. Cotton 
goods, silk, , soap, tobacco and machinery are also exten- 

im t. is centre of a large trade between Bohe- 
mis and Anstria, and the countries north and east of the 


Breslau, Prague and Pesth. The condition and character of some 
of its buildings attest the antiquity of the city. Its citadel was 
blockaded by the Hungarians in 947, and the town itself besi 

the in 1645, and the Prussians in 1742. It has n 
been destroyed by fire, and as often risen from its ashes. In 1550 


the plague off 4000 of its inhabitants, and the memory of 

in square. , 1805, m 

his head quarters ious to his brilliant 

litz, and in 1800 the chief defences of Fort Spielberg were de- 
inseparable. But for the captivity of Pellico, the rock 

of Moravia would have remained what in reality it is, a dark and 

severe state prison ; but, after all, like other es 

same kind, Mie Prigione (my prisons) sudden! drew it from 


prison was his dwelling, and came near being his tomb. External 
objects do not occupy a soul so lofty and elevated as that of Pel- 
that invisible , that of pure souls, the home now of 
that noble spirit, who, by his patience in misfortune, has richly de- 
_ served the the just. We must, therefore, supply the 
voluntary Pellico’s immortal little work. Few travellers 


have visited Spielberg, for the Austrian government rarely grants 
them permission to do so, and those who obtain the necessary au- 
thority do not always make up their minds,—particularly if they 
are Germans, and in arty way connected with Austria,—to reveal 
to the public what they have seen. We have, therefore, been for- 
tunate in discovering a description of Spielberg, writjen by a 
Frenchman, M. Remacle, inspector of prisons in France, pub- 
lished in the Memoires de l’ Academie du , and translated into 
German in the Conversations-Blatt. The governor of the fortress 
could not conceal the astonishment he felt in the permission 
granted to a Frenchman to visit these dreadful dungeons, though 
that Frenchman was entrusted with an official mission. The for- 
tress is situated on a hill about 800 feet in height. The ordinary 
peocoen are criminals of the arch-duchy of Austria, Moravia and 
hemia, whose term of incarceration is more than ten years. 
The customary road by which the prison is reached, is from the 
city side. At a hundred and fifty paces from the first gate is found 
a guard-house, which furnishes sentinels for the mountains ; then 
an enclosure fod pape and a second guard-house. By a stee 
ascent, you a stairway with a door at either extremity ; an 
having mounted the last step, you are in front of the prison, with 
& rampart on the right and teh, a post and the director’s quar- 
ters. The prison contains individuals of both sexes. When M. 
Remacle visited it, it contained 875 individuals, distributed 
through six quarters, each composed of ten cells of unequal size. 
Besides this there are buildings devoted to hospitals, store-houses 
and work-shops. The traveller measured one of the smallest 
cells, similar to that in which Silvio Pellico was confined, before 
was placed with Maroncelli, and found it about 12 by 18 feet. 
The furniture was as follows: a camp bed, with a woolen cover- 


“to warm the d 


ing, a straw mattress, a few shelves at the foot of the bed, a 
pitcher, and a wooden basin. The window, about si 
the floor, was guarded by strong iron bars. Since it was decided 
during half the year, the cells have each re- 
ceived a stove. It is to Silvio Pellico and the profound sympathy 
the recital of his sufferings caused throughout Europe, that the 
sent prisoners of Spielberg owe the amelioration of their con- 
ition. We know how very small was the portion of the nour- 
ishment allotted daily to each prisoner at the period of the cap- 
tivity and the protracted sufferings of the author of Mie Prigione. 
During the year Pellico suffered all the torments of hun- 
ger. Poor Oroboni, with his frail and delicate organization, fell 
a victim to it. If the food meted out with such parsimony had 
only been eatable—but its very smell excited disgust. Among 
other things was a preparation which the Germans call brenne- 
pe, consisting of flour and lard fried. “ It was nauseous,” says 
neelli, the companion of Silvio Pellico. At Spielberg they 
of this every six months, and every morn- 
ing took out spony. This wretched trash was 
afterwards thinned with boiling water. Maroncelli tells us that 
his friend could not swallow this mixture. He put aside the slices 
of rye bread which swam in it and kept them for his dinner, after 


- drying them in the sun. Since the time of Pellico and Maron- 


celli, the alime diet of the prison of Spielberg is said to have 
been improved. The prisoners now receive meat on Sunday and 
vegetables on week days, and their allowance of bread has been 
increased half a pound daily. But alas! why have not the other 
isons of the Austrian monarchy had their Silvio Pellicos ? 
These measures of humanity have been restricted exclusively to 
Spielberg. ‘“ In most of the prisons of Austria,” says M. Rema- 
cle, “ I have seen the prisoners dying of consumption for want of 
sufficient nourishment.” It is also due to Silvio Pellico that the 
merly at Spie two i ja condemned 
the others to the The 
of the first class were, every day, at the close of labor, 
ught back to the horrible dungeons on the ground floor. There 
they were fastened, by means of a ring in the they wore round 
their bodies, and which was suspended under the armpits, to a 
chain of iron which hung from a bar of the same metal ke 
into the wall. They had two chains on their feet; and 
hands were kept apart by an iron bar. How could they close 
their eyes in such a position? If they murmured, if they uttered 
a cry, the jailor thrust into their mouths a pear-shaped instrament 
filled with pepper, which insinuated it into their —— 
the holes with which it was pierced. At the period when M. 
Remacle inspected Spielberg, there were still two prisoners who 
had been subjected to this mode of punishment, one for twenty 
years, the other for eighteen. One of them was complete] par- 
alyzed. Those condemned to “hard imprisonment,” might also 
be fastened to the dreadful iron chain of which we have spoken, 
bat only in extraordinary cases, as when they behaved badly, for 
instance. This is what the head jailor explained to Silvio Pelli- 
co, when the latter, on the first day of his captivity at Spielberg, 
asked the object of the chain fastened to the wall. “ It is for you, 
sir,” replied Schiller, “if you are troublesome. If you are reas- 
onable we shall be satisfied with chaining your feet.” Schiller did 
not sus then how mild and gentle a prisoner he had to deal 
with. But ordinarily, to undergo the carcere duro, is, to use the 
words of Silvio Pellico, “to perform compulsory labor, to wear 
irons on the feet, to sleep on bare planks and to eat detestable 
food.” The manual labor of the prison must have been insipid 
to men like Maroncelli and Silvio, accustomed to an intellectual 
life ; they were made to split wood, to scrape lint, and to knit 
stockings. The minstrel of Francesca de Rimini, to whom books 
and paper were refused, condemned to produce every week two 
ey knit stockings! At Japan, ministers and courtiers who 
ve fallen into disgrace are sent to an island where are 
compelled to weave stuffs for the garments of the sovereign ; it 
is true that this happens in Japan. The carcere durissimo is noth- 
ing when com to the dungeons which bear the name of the 
Emperor Francis I., and which extend in the depth of a black, 
subterranean region below Maroncelli’s chamber. A triple door 
defends the entrance, and yet we may cite the names o' _ n- 
ers who have escaped from this dungeon, notwithstanding the ac- 
tive watch and ward kept up night and day in the fortress. In 
the night, particularly, there is nothing but Is, rounds, march- 
ing and counter-marching of sentinels, and visits of the diréctor 
and keepers. But all is not finished: below these caves there are 
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ties, a museum, botanic garden and public. Here also is a pro- : 
obtain them from his pages. author of Mie Prigione is dark * hei 
im his descriptions; as he sketches portrait in a few strokes of 
the pencil,—and this portrait is not the less deeply graven in the 
a few lines to informing us that this 
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VIEW OF DRESDEN. 


others—to see them torches are necessary—yet 

hideous. We find at Spielberg those cages of iron which the 
middle ages invented to enclose criminals, and 
was en box 
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trodace the p: 


by 

end of a months the grave had received its victims. 
enormous crime had Silvio Pellico committed, to be thus buri 
alive du the best of his life, in 
aestion is still asked. At 


age a strong inclination to poetry fi 
rector of a silk-weaving establishment, afterwards chief of division 
in the war office at Turin, did not fail to foster. om er 
neh 
ant Say have reckoned one poet less, if the 
mt his father had obtained at Milan had not recall- 


new employme 
and misfortune there awaited 


ed him to the latter city. Gl 
him. Linked with Monti and 


he sought 
to imitate the manner of Alfieri. There is the same Sneeg of 


piece is beautifal, but frigid. 


elled Italy, me Stael, Byron, 

etc., he conceived the idea of a journal, the “ Concil- 
iator,” at once literary and political. object 

regeneration of Italy by means of literature 
and science; but the Austrian government suppressed the sheet 
at the end of a year, and its conductors were held for trial. Ar- 
rested on the 13th of October, 1820, at first incarcerated in the 
prison of St. Margaret, at Milan, then under the leads of Venice, 
and finally condemned to fifty years in irons at Spielberg, Silvio 
only emerged from captivity in 1830, on the very day when the 
revolution of July broke out at Paris. It was then his work, 
—* My Prisons,” appeared. That which especially characterizes 
this book is, that the author, instead of cursing his executioners, 
grants them a generous pardon, as Christ pardoned those who 
put him to death. It was said of Saint Louis, that no king ever 
carried virtue to a greater extent; it may be said of the prisoner 
of Spielberg, that few Christians have more fully carried out the 
principle of resignation to the will of God. Once at li , Sil- 
vio Pellico retired to the city of Turin, and died there in the 


of 1854. 

RESDEN.—The two travellers depicted in the foreground of 
our second engraving are represented as standing in the beautiful 
garden of the Japanese palace, built Augustus II., and situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river Elbe, near the Leipsic gate. 
In this edifice are found sixty thousand specimens of porce- 
lain ware of Saxony, Italy, China and Japan, Etruscan vases, an- 
tique sculptures, among which are a torso of Minerva, a lady of 
Herculaneum and her two daughters, four Romans playing at ball, 
afaun pouring out wine, a head of Niobe, a library containing 
about two thousand volumes of the early days of printing, a 
manuscript treatise of Albert Durer on the proportions of the hu- 
man body, and nineteen volumes of portraits of princes and prin- 
ne of the two travellers ex- 


was, it was said, the 


cesses of the seventeenth century. 
tends his arm in the direction Saas ors t bank, on 
which are grouped some of the finest buildings of Dresden. He 


seems to point out at first the custom-house, a very and plain 
building. Afterwards we behold, in succession, Catholic 
church, renowned for its excellent music; the king’s and 
its tower, which hide from view the palace of the princes. The 
theatre, an clegant edifice near the church, is masqued by the 
buildings on the quay. Above the travellers is the elegant bridge, 
over the Elbe, 1800 feet long. At its extremity, on the right 
bank, is the opening of the square, where stands the equestrian 
statue of Augustus II., constructed of hammered copper. This is 
in the new town. Behind the bridge, we — the dome of the 
church of Our Lady, which resisted the bombs of Frederick the 
Great, in 1760. In this church there is an o with 6000 pipes, 
the masterpiece of Silbermann. The museum of paint- 
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ST. PAUL DE LOANDA, 


ings is in this direction, but its buildings are not high enough to 
surmount the dense masses of architecture which separate it from 
the quay. The whole of this part of the city has a character of 
elegance seductive to the artist; but Dresden is not deficient in 
other aspects equally charming. He who has once seen it can 
never forget it, nor recall it without regret. The most attractive 
object to s of taste is the picture gallery. Prime remarks 
of it, in his “ Travels in Europe and the East :”—“ The picture 
lery is indeed worthy of being compared with any at Paris and 
lorence ; a collection that was brought from Italy originally, and 
has been improved and enriched by the most we | Yaeger ew 
from the time of the Reformation. When Frederic Great 
bombarded the city, he gave orders to preserve the gallery; and 
when he entered in triumph, he asked permission as a stranger to 
visit it, as if the laws of art had a right to be respected when the 
city itself was at his feet. And when Napoleon was master of 
Saxony, he did not permit one of these pictures to be taken to 
Paris, though he robbed other galleries without remorse. At the 
door a servant stood to clean our boots before we were allowed to 
enter. * * A perfect wilderness of beauty opened on us as we 
entered. * * The extraordinary collection of curiosities in the 
Historical Museum, at Dresden, has scarcely a rival in Europe. 
Old armor, more even than in the Tower of London, implements 
of the chase and the tournament, and relics of days long gone by, 
are here arrayed, to give a fairer view of the manners and customs 
of those times than we could gather from books. But the most 
curious of all the sights of Dresden is in the Green Vaults, where 
the treasures of the Saxon princes are preserved, the accumulated 
hordes of ages, said to be the ‘ richest which hm European mon- 
arch at this time possesses.’ Gold, silver precious stones, 


wrought in form of beauty, and exceeding in splendor the 
treasures of tho Kasters are here arranged eight suc- 
cessive chambers ; and the bare recital of the more magnificent 
articles would consume more space than I can give. One of 
them, of gold enamelled, representing the court of the Great Mo- 
gul, has one hundred and thirty-two , and was made at a 
cost of $60,000. Diamonds that would pay off the national debt 
are sparkling here, with rubies, emeralds and sapphires, and the 
Saxon regalia, sword, sceptre and crown, chain and collars, and 
the largest sardonyx that is known: a heap of a 
baubles for men and women to look at, but suggesting to us 
folly of such symbols of royal magnificence and power.” 
‘i ap ar DE Loanpa.—From Germany to Africa is but a step 
r imagination, though a long and weary journey in point. 
Yet here we are at the foot of the eminence on which the come ts 
built, gazing on the crumbling ruins of rich Portuguese structures 
around on the broad ocean that extends to meet the sky in the 
distance. A couple of negroes reclining at the foot of the tree in 
the foreground serves to locate the spirited and striking scene. 
The first establishments of European commerce on the western 
coast of Africa were founded by Norman navigators. By 1364, 
some persons from Dieppe had established themselves on the 
coast which extends south from the Cape de Verde Islands. Two 
of the points they occupied yet bear the names of Great and Lit- 
tle “vy while a third is called Little Paris. The misfortunes 
which fell upon France, a short time afterwards, injured the 
perity of these establishments. They ceased to be visited by chine, 
which, in the beginning, carried on an important trade in gold, 
ivory and pepper. About half a century afterwards, in the reign 
ot John II., the Portuguese resolved to make some explorations 
beyond the Cape de Verds. A vessel sent from Lisbon reached 
the Gulf of Guinea during the rainy season. The maladies it oc- 
casioned forced them to return to P , but the chances of 
navigation having carried them towards the south, they discovered, 
on the 23d of December, 1405, the eve of St. Thomas’s Day, an 
island, which was named Saint Thomé. This discovery gave rise 
to new expeditions, and soon after the entire coast of Guinea, of 
Congo Angola were explored, the most favorable points were 
occupied, and, about 1578, St. Paul de Loanda (San Paulo de 
Assumcao de Loanda) was founded. It became the capital of the 
Province of Angola, and of all the Portuguese possessions in these 
regions. The seat of a government and of a bishopric, the cen- 
tre of affairs south of the equator, it soon became a flourishing 
; but it was especially towards the end of the last century 
that it reached a truly remarkable height of prosperity. The slave 
trade was the principal element of its fortune, and since the prohi- 
bition of this traffic, its commerce has been reduced to the export 
of certain products, among which orchilla, a species of lichen or 
moss used in dyeing, occupies the principal place. Vessels are 
rare in the bay, and there is only here and there a warehouse or 
~~ Ruins have usurped the place of the splendid houses built 
with the gold the traders so readily obtained. Negresses in 
rags occupy the richly-wrought balconies where the 
Creole ladies used to glitter in diamonds, and display their coquet- 
ish undress, the only costume that the climate permitted. 
animation of the streets and public squares has given place to 
the sadness of a depopulated town. Portugal seems to give itself 
little trouble about a possession which has ceased to mce any 
return. The few employés and soldiers sent thither from time to 
time receive scarcely any pay, and are compelled to resort to some 
trade or occupation for support. Still, the government k up 
at some distance in the interior an establishment devoted to the re- 
ception of persons sentenced to transportation for political offences. 
Avicants.—Our last engraving shows a view of this pretty 
Spanish town, the capital of the Province of Valencia, situated at 
the head of an extensive bay. The picturesque windmill in the 
nd, a frequent characteristic of Spanish scenery, reminds 
one of one of the most ludicrous adventures of Don Quixotte. 
The building on the bold hill that rises in the background is the 
castle. In the centre of the picture, the city displays its pictur- 
esque architecture ; while here and there a palm-tree indicates the 
fertility of its garden soil. Alican anodes p> a good deal of com- 
merce, which might be readily in if there were better modes 
of communication with the interior. Its — consist principal- 
ly of wine, almonds, figs, barilla, olives, oli i 
wool, silk and linen. 3S i 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THROUGH THE DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


BY EMILY B. PAGE. 
When the moon was filling nightly, 
Tn the silent sky of May, 
Angels came in starry garments, 
And they bore my child away— 
Through the deeps of death’s dark river, 
Where their shining feet went down ; 
Where the moaning waters shiver 
*Mong the shadows that they drown. 


But the feet of morning met him 
Just upon the other side, 

And the darkness of the valley 
Drifted downward on the tide. 
For the angels crowned his forehead 

With the glory up above, 
And the Father took him gently 
To the bosom of his love. 


Even so shall all be gathered 

Safely to the Father's fold, 
When the circling ages falter, 

And the sands of time are told. 
Worlds on worlds, like sea-ward waters, 
, Then shall mingle into one, 
Burdened with an endless blessing, 

To the Father and the Son. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ARISTIDES JINX. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


Mr friend Tompkins, althotigh, in other réspects, ‘an ‘excellent 
fine fellow and good company, is, nevertheless, inordinately fond 
and ridiculously proud of his native city: a sentiment with which 
I should not dream of finding fault, did he restrict his admiration 
to words alone; but he does not. I would willingly admit, for 
the sake of peace, that Boston is the finest city in the world, and 
that every good thing possessed by any other city, is merely a 
poor copy of a Boston improvement. But this will not answer ; 
words do not suffice him. He will persist every time I come to 
Boston, no matter if it be twice a week, in showing me over the 
town, as if I were an entire stranger. 

As usual, I was forced to undergo the infliction when at Bos- 
ton, the other day. Convoyed by Tompkins, I had been shown 
nearly all the lions ; had manifested a great deal of admiration— 
which I did not feel—for the custom house ; frankly admitted that 
the post-office was superior to the one at New York; expressed 
my sincere delight that Boston was blessed with such a really 
beautiful park ; became excessively patriotic, and twaddled of the 
pilgrim fathers in passing the State House ; and was about giving 
vent to my surprise that Bunker Hill Monument—the upper third 
of which we could just see, looming like a big chimney in the dis- 
tance, as we turned into Somerset Street,—was still standing in 
the same spot, when Tompkins, starting from my side as if he 
had been shot through the breeches pocket with a tailor’s bill, ex- 
claimed, with much excitement : 

“By Jove, if there aint Spink !” 

“ Where—where ?” I asked, nervously clutching him by the 
arm, and gazing in all directions with the greatest anxicty, not 
that I had ever seen or even heard of Spink before, but the tone 
and manner of my friend left little room for doubt that to see 
Spink was the most startling and extraordinary sight in the world. 

“There—there! that’s him! Don’t you see him?” returned 
my friend, pointing to a jolly, round, red-faced little man, about 
five feet three inches short, by three feet five inches wide, who was 
rolling along toward us on the opposite side of the way. 

“ How are you, Tompkins ?”’ vociferated Spink, as he came up 
with us. “Just the chap I wanted to see. Tip us your daddle— 
will yer, old feller ?” and grasping Tompkins’s outstretched hand, 
he shook it fariously. 

“ Mr. Spink, shall I make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. 
Jinx, of Pugwash? Mr. Jinx, Mr. Spink,” Tompkins went on 
to say, as, after returning Spink’s cordial greeting, he turned to 
where I stood, surveying the pair with no expression of counte- 
nance whatever ; for, to say the truth, my expectations having 
been so much excited by Tompkins’s exclamation, I was somewhat 
disappointed at the result. 

“ Delighted to make your acquaintance, sir,—extremely so,” 
remarked Mr. Spink, grasping my hand, which he wrung with the 
most vigorous good will, letting it go by degrees, partially relax- 
ing his hold for a moment, then clutching at it again and again, 
as if reluctant to terminate the ecstatic pleasure he experienced in 
shaking my hand. “ Always happy to become friends with the 
friends of my friends, he! he! he!” and the little man laughed 
and chuckled clear down to the tops of his boots. 

I returned the friendly salatation with my naturally bland and 
fascinating smile, bowing with graceful dignity; then feeling it 
necessary to say something, I assured him, in a confidential tone, 
that it “ was a magnificent day.” 

“ Charming—delightful !” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, as 
though the fact had but just dawned upon him for the first time. 
Then sinking his voice, and assuming « serious, even melancholy 
air, he reciprocated my confidence by imparting the important in- 
formation that “there was a good ‘eal of such weather in the 
Injan summer season.” 

Whereupon, as a well-bred man, and, I trust,a gentleman, I 
manifested the polite quantity of surprise and admiration ; although, 
as Pugwash is somewhat less than forty miles from Boston, it 


might be supposed I should have some little inkling of the de- 
scription of weather usually found in this latitude. 

“ But, I ray, Tompkins,” he continued, whirling round upon 
my friend, “ you must come up and see us tonight, and your 
friend Mr. Jinx, too. Can’t hear of a refusal. You know where 
our place is by this time, I should think, he! he! he !—210, Lem- 
onade Row So come along—will you?” 

I was about to interpose some feeble objection, but was cut short 
by Tompkins, who at once accepted the invitation for both. 
Whereupon Spink, with an apology for leaving so abruptly, as he 
was in a hurry, wished us good morning, and waddled off before I 
could explain to my friend that the condition of my wardrobe 
precluded the possibility of attending a party on that evening. 


“O fudge! Never mind your dress. You look well enough,” 
returned my friend ; “ besides, it’s not a party at all—only a fami- 
ly set-down, and, perhaps, a little Whist or so. Fine fellow, that 
Spink,” he continued, in a semi-oliloquy; “very much of a 
gentleman, and rich, too, Jinx, m’ boy,—rich as a rajah.” 

This simile served to raise Spink Very materially in my estima- 
tion ; for though I make considerable noise about my democratic 
principles, and spout incessantly of the tyranny of the rich, and 
all that sort of thing, before the Pugwash Mutual Benefit and 
Community Equalizing Society, I, nevertheless, am quite as well 
pleased to be noticed by and invited to the home of a jolly young 
Dives as you are yourself. While engaged in pondering the im- 
portant question what coat I should wear that evening, we arrived 
at the door of the lodgings I usually infest while in town, where 
Tompkins, promising to call for me at seven, wished me a jolly 
afternoon, and went on his way rejoicitig. 

Having completed & Satisfactory toilet, I sat down to write, and 
had written as far ‘as fhe fast period, when seven o'clock and 
Tompkins came simultineously. 

“ Well, Jinx, m’ boy, all ready, eh ?”’ said he, in his lively way, 
bursting into my room, and a loud laugh at thesametime. “You 
don’t mean to say you live here? Why, bless my heart, there 
isn’t room enough to swing your hat. You, doubtless, have 
another apartment in which to keep your tooth brush and razor; 
you can't possibly have room for them both here! But, come, it’s 
time we were off ;” and suiting the action to the word, he clattered 
down stairs, making much more noise than was absolutely neces- 
sary, with the inhuman design, I more than half believe, of com- 
pelling the landlady to carpet them. However, I have my own 
opinion as to his success. 

I followed my friend at a slower pace, for I was not altogether 
pleased with his remarks concerning my apartments. The room, 
to be sure, is not one of your vast, sounding, echoing rooms, 
where you can fancy a ghost in every corner; but it is a very 
comfortable little room, for all that ; more than two-thirds of it is 
plenty high enough to stand up in, and there is no necessity what- 
ever of bumping your head where the roof slopes down; such a 
catastrophe could only result from sheer carelessness. As for the 
length and breadth, why, by keeping my hat and trunk underneath 
the bed, and with a little pains to place the chair in such a posi- 
tion that the door wont strike against it in opening, there is an 
abundance of room ; and what, I should like to know, can be 
more convenient for writing than to form a desk by piling up 
books on the bed to any height that suits you best? Then by invert- 
ing the wash bowl on the floor beside you, you have a nice lit- 
tle stand for your ink: bottle, all of which arrangements I consider 
quite nice and comfortable. Things, to be sure, are on a rather 
more magnificent scale at Pugwash; but one cannot expect the 
same luxurics abroad, in a vast city, that one has at home, and 
although I must overlook it in Tompkins, I don’t thank him in 
the least, for disparaging my “‘apartments.” I’ve half a mind to 
tell him so. Swing my hat, indecd! I don’t want to swing my 
hat. What upon earth can a man want to swing his hat for in 
his own dormitory? But hold! I am wandering away from my 
subject. 

Overtaking Tompkins, we turned our steps toward Lemonade 
Row, and conversing carelessly upon indifferent topics, soon 
reached the residence of our friend Spink. Ah! how little I 
thought, as we mounted those five Quincy granite steps, and 
twitched that silver-plated bell knob, how big was that three story, 
swell front, brick dwelling, with the fate of Jinx ; even when ad- 
mitted within the portal, and standing in the front entry, even 
when I deposited my hat and cane on the hall table, and gave the 
hurried, final twist to my ear locks, glancing anxiously at my 
boots the while, to observe whether there was any dust on them, 
and at the breast pocket of my coat to make sure my new, eight 
shilling white linen pocket handkerchief protruded a graceful and 
fascinating distance, even then, I say, I perceived nothing remark- 
able about the house. Nay, even when I had passed that sacred 
precinct, the parlor door, and was introduced to Mrs. Spink, mo- 
ther of our friend Spink, to his eldest sister, Miss Sarah Spink, 
and to a friend of the family, Major George Booth, even then I 
considered my new acquaintances very ordinary, pleasant sort of 
people, but by no means remarkable. Ah! how dull and slow of 
comprehension is the human mind! Mrs. Spink, as she then ap- 
peared to me, was a very good natured old lady, who liked to 
hear herself talk, and tried hard to seem some twenty years young- 
er than she really was. Miss Sarah, who had evidently turned 
the last corner, whatever that may be, was unmistakably literary, 
and consequently—but never mind. Major Booth impressed me 
at first as being an uncommonly fine looking gentleman, tall, well 
formed, with immense whiskers, and a very fascinating address. 
How little I thought him the villain ‘he afterwards proved himself 
to be! 

We conversed pleasantly a few minutes, and were about sitting 
down to a game of whist, when the door opened, and Spink’s 
youngest sister, Miss Carol, glided into the room with the step of 


asylph. How can I ever hope to describe that bewitching, that 
enchanting female? The thing is impossible. It would feqtire 
blacker ink than mine to give the faintest idea of the dark luxu- 
riance of her hair, the jetty sparkle of her eyes, and whiter paper 
than this I am now epoiling, to describe the pearly whiteness of 
her snowy neck. But enoagh; the most prodigal and lavish use 
of Webster’s unabridged would miserably fail to reproduce her 
image. 

I felt, the instant she entered the room, that a crisis had arrived 
in my existence. “Jinx,” muttered I to myself, “ behold, your 
destiny approaches. The being before you is destined to influence, 
either for happiness or misery, the whole of your fature existence.” 

How I comported myself during the introduction which followed 
I have not the least knowledge, into such a maze of bewilderment 
was I plunged. Neither have I the slightest idea how it came to 
pass that Mrs. Spink faced Major Booth, and Miss Sarah my 
friend Totmpkins, at the whist table, leaving the lovely Carol and 
myself sitting side by side on the sofa. 1 only know that when I, 
in some measure, recovered my equanimity, such was the dispo- 
sition of the dramatis persone. You may be sure I wasted none 
of those precious moments. Calling into requisition my unrival- 
led conversational powers, I exerted myself to the utmost to create 
a sensation, and if I may judge by the expression of Carol’s love- 
ly eyes, which siié ever and anon raised to my face with the sweet- 
est and most confiding air imaginable, I was more than ordina- 
rily brilliant that evening. There was no end of subjects I touched 
upon, partly to amuse her and partly to impress her with my 
knowledge of the world and acquaintance with fashionable society. 
I poured into her ear a profusion of those delightful nothings 
which pass current in society as the best method for a well bred 
man to entertain a lady of refinement. I spoke to her of the dif- 
ferent balls we might anticipate the coming winter, about Jennie 
Smith’s engagement with Tom Whangs, who hasn’t a copper of 
his own, and not the best of expectations, about the people at Na- 
hant the past season, about the Rev. Dr. Brick’s delightful ser- 
mon at the Shark Lane church, last Sunday, about the last fash- 
ions and the next, and I don’t know what beside, when the game 
of whist being brought to a ne the conversation became 
general. 

“ Suppose you favor us with some music, Miss Carol,” sug- 
gested Tompkins. 

“ Certainly, if you desire it,” replied Miss Carol, sweetly, at the 
same time rising from her seat by my side. 

I was on my feet in an instant, to accompany her to the piano, 
and enjoy the blessed privilege of turning the music for her, but 
was forestalled by Major Booth, who rushed to her side as though 
he had been on the lookout for the opportunity for a year. I do 
not know how I ever thought Booth good-looking, now that I ex- 
amined him more closely. I was surprised I did not perceive at 
first what a gross looking fellow he was. Miss Carol’s song was 
perfectly exquisite ; I think I never heard music to compare with 
it before. Tompkins and myself were loud in our applause and 
requests for a repetition. Gracefully excusing herself, she turned 
to the major : 

“ Perhaps you will give us a song?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “Iam only too happy to gratify you 
in anything,” and the inrolent fellow smiled and grinned in her 
face like a hyena, I detest that Booth. What a hardened, un- 
principled villain he must be, to force his odious attentions upon 
that neerless young creature! Iam convinced nothing but her 
rc. wal sweetness of disposition and aversion to injure the feelings 
ot *. one, even that low Booth, prevents her repelling his ad- 
vaxces with the scorn and contempt he merits. 

Miss Carol reluctantly, as was sufficiently evident to me, played 
the accompaniment ; while the brute, in the basest of base voices, 
roared out a song concerning the queen of his soul, which, as 
nearly as I can remember, was as follows : 


bow me to thy loved control, Wary, Mars, queen of my oval! 
a a bright quee - ee—ee—ee— en awf me 


It is a matter of astonishment to me how under the sun any of the 
persons present could make up a face to applaud the major’s dis- 
gusting performance, to me it was perfectly execrable. But they did, 
and not only that, insisted upon his singing again, which he did, 
and continued to do all the remainder of the evening, confound 
him! thereby effectually preventing another feeatete between 
Carol and myself. The fellow absolutely seemed to delight in 
annoying me. His abominable songs, the easy nonchalance of his 
manner, and his affected familiarity‘with Carol, whom he persisted 
in calling by her Christian name, as though he were her brother, 
was 80 particularly disagreeable to me, that I felt continually the 
strongest desire to assassinate him. 

However, the evening wore away, and it became necessary for 
us to depart, though, for my own part, I could have cheerfully 
stayed a hundred and fifty thousend yeats ; but that being imprac- 
ticable, we were forced to take Our leave; hot, however, without 
being repeatedly and pressingly urged to Call often, and unless I 
deceive myself grossly, Miss Carol was pailticularly earnest in her 
invitation to me individually. 

But ten short days tiave elapsed ‘sinte my ‘fifet ‘fiiterview with 
that adorable créatite, and in ‘that time I Galled upon her 
‘five separate evenitigs. I perceive thatthe a deep and 
growing, though, ‘as yet, perhaps, interest in me. I 
can perceive bythe deepening tinge ‘upon ‘her cheek, by the soft 
‘and winning glances of her downcist eyes, that my coming is 
looked forward ‘with pleasurable @iidtions. But that never 
ending Booth is continwally present to render me uncomfortable. 
I should think the fellow would be ashamed to call go often; but 
people of his stamp have no discretion—no shame, in fact. No 
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longer ago than last evening, he established himself on the sofas 
by the side of that dear angel, and while I was conversing with 
Mrs. Spink, he threw his arm upon the back of the sofa, thereby 
almost embracing my adored Carol, and continued for a long time 
whispering in her car. How must she have felt, poor girl, and in 
my presence, too! How I longed to tell her that I thought none 
the worse of her for his atrocious behaviour! I think no event, in 
the whole course of my existence, ever excited my anger to such 
a degree. I was frantic with rage. I egyld have wrenched his 
hideous head from his shoulders,—vea, have torn out his vile 
heart, consumed it in the fire of my wrath, and scattered the ashes 
to the four winds of heaven! Yet I didn’t do it,—no; with a 
violent effort I restrained my propensity, and why? The gentle 
Carol shall never know the fearfal and sanguinary passions that 
form part of my natgre. No; optwardly, I will be the unruffled, 
the smiling, the placable Jinx. Never shall she be affrighted and 
dismayed by so much as @ glimpse of the fierce whirlwind of jeal- 
ousy, the terrific tornado of wild hatred that sweeps with blight- 
ing and devastating fury through my tempestuous interior. Such 
fearful knowledge shall be forever hidden from thy dear eyes, be- 
loved Carol! 

But there must be a speedy termination to this state of uncer- 
tainty ; that detestable Booth will else drive me to the commission 
of some terrible deed. Yes,—I will put in practice the plan I 
formed while walking the seventh time through Lemonade Row, 
this forenoon. Business of importance calls me to Pagwash. I 
could transact it and return in oneday; but I will not. I will stay 
a week—a whole interminable week. ‘The long interval will give 
time for the love I am convinced Carol feels for me to strengthen. 
Absence, they say, inflames strong affection, as it quenches weak 
love. Then, upon my retarn, I will fly to her dear presence, 
make known the passion that consumes me, and hear from her 
own lips the words that seal my fate. Am I over-sanguine in be- 
lieving she will accept my love? If Jinx has any skill in reading 
the female heart (and he thinks he has), then will the result be as 
I could wish. I will take one more turn through Lemonade Row, 
then, hey for Pagwash ! 

By the way, it is singular—very singular—that, until my pre- 
sent visit to Boston, I never noticed what a magnificent street that 
is in which the Spinks reside. Every part and everything in the 
least connected with it has a peculiar interest when one examines 
it closely. The very flag-stones of the walk seem better adapted 
for a promenade than in any other street. The gas lights are 
much brighter, and the glass lanterns decidedly cleaner than I re- 
member to have ever seen them elsewhere. The houses, too, have 
an undefinable air of comfort and. joyousness about them which it 
would be difficult to describe. It is rather odd, too, although 
Spink’s house is in reality not a particle higher or larger than the 
adjoining house, yet, for some reason, it seems to stand out from 
the rest, to be more lofty and spacious. Probably it is better built 
than the rest. Apropos of the Spinks, it speaks rather badly for 
my discernment that my first impressions of the family were so 
widely different from my present opinion. That Mrs. Spink is a 
lovely old lady, excessively entertaining and good tempered ; 
Miss Sarah, who I thought slightingly of at first, is an estimable 
young lady, a most sensible and learned person, in fact, a perfect 
walking she encyclopedia. I enjoy her society amazingly. And 
Miss Carol—but hold! I'll not write another word until the week 
of probation is passed, and I have declared my love ; then—then 
will I return, and triumphantly, as with a flourish of trumpets, 
finish this page of my diary. 

Heavens! can it be that only one week has elapsed since I 
penned the concluding word of the last paragraph? Only last 
night that I returned from Pugwash? Through what have I not 
passed since then? How have my soaring hopes been dashed to 
earth? I am writing this on the back of a bill of fare of a wretch- 
ed eating-house, whither I have rushed in my desperation, with 
the forlorn hope of calming my distracted mind, and in some 
measure restoring peace to my perturbed spirit by partaking of a 
broiled steak and fried onions. But I feel it will be in vain. 
Even onions fail to fill the aching void which I feel in my thorax 
from the irretrievable loss of my lost love—Carol Spink. But I 
must be brief. The bill of fare is none of the biggest, and I do 
not feel inclined to invest capital in a sheet of paper, at the pre- 
sent moment. 

In short, then, I returned from Pugwash ; but it is superfluous to 
say that—for if I hadn’t returned, how could I be here !—it serves, 
however, to show the reader in what a state of agitation my mind 
is in at present. But to proceed. I arrived in Boston on the last 
inward train from Pugwash, just as evening was closing in. With 
wildly beating heart, and the most glowing anticipations, I drove 
at once to Carol’s residence. I had spent the whole day upon my 
toilet, and Jeft Pugwash in a costume the faultless elegance of 
which was beyond all praise. Leaving the coach at the corner of 
the street, in order.to have time to collect my thoughts, I walked 
slowly toward the door. I distinctly remember now, now that it 

_ is too date, that I.stubbed my toe as I ascended the steps, and 
upon attempting to ring the bell, my fingers slipped. from the 
knob. Bad omens both. The servant who admitted me grinned 
prodigiously as she replicd affirmatively to my inquiry whether 
Miss Carol was in. Passing into the parlor, I found the object of 
my affection alone. Taking her hand, I retained it within my 
grasp. She mado but one slight attempt to withdraw it, then 
allowed it to remain passive, looking inquiringly at me. Now or 
never, thought I, and glancing hurriedly around, I saw, or rather 
fancied, we were alone. The folding doors between the two par- 
lors were indeed partly open, but I thought not of that. Pros- 
trating myself at her feet, I poured forth my tale of love with all 
the impassioned eloquence of which I was master. She made one 
or two attempts to rise; but I detained her, thinking it only maid- 


en coyness. I told her how madly, how fervently I loved her; 
hinted at some dark deed if she refused my prayer, and wound up 
with a declaration that I would never rise from my knees until she 
pronounced the words that were to make me hgppy. 

Imagine, then, my horror, when, instead of the gent!y murmured 
yes, she burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, which was 
answered by a louder roar from the back parlor. Glancing in 
that direction, I beheld the fglding doors thrown open, and that 
detestable old Spink woman, her blue stocking, old maid daugh- 
ter, and Tompkins, in convulsions of laughter ; while that ruffian 
Booth, with an expression of fiendish mirth, struggling with sav- 
age ferocity, walked deliberately to where I was still kneeling, and 
seizing me by the collar, jerked me to my feet as though I had 
been a child in his hands, muttering the while something about 
the door, what, I did not understand. I was as one in a dream. 

How long I might have remained in such a ridiculous position, 
I can’t pretend to say, perhaps till this time, had not Tompkins 
taken me by the arm and marched me out of the house. It was 
not till I had been ia the cool night air some little time that I re- 
covered my consciousness, and with it my temper. Tompkins 
stood leaning against the wall in a perfect paroxysm. Turning 
fiercely upon him, I demanded an explanation. His only reply 
was to press his hands upon that part of his person where his vest 
laps over with the waistband, and renew his cachinnation, doub- 
ling himself up in the most absurd manner. 

“ By Jove!” I roared, in a fary; “thi: is some of your work. 
You shall answer for it at the sword’s point! Do not think to 


escape giving me satisfaction for this night’s work. A friend will | 


wait upon you in the morning!” 

“Don’t—don’t make a bigger ass of yourself than you have 
already done,” he gasped, when his ridiculous laughing fit had in 
some measure subsided. “ What could induce you to be such a 
fool, O thou rural Jinx? Didn't you know that Miss Carol had 
been engaged to Major Booth more than two years? And don’t 
you know it was only night before last they were married? And 
now, wretched libertine, and destroyer of family happiness, that 


you are, you can’t allow poor Booth to enjoy three short days of | 


happy honeymoon in peace ; but you must come and make love 
to his wife, and that, too, before his very face. O, Jinx, Jinx! I 
am ashamed of you,—I am, indeed !’” 

I stayed to hear no more, but rushed with the speed of a fugi- 
tive pickpocket to my lodgings, where, for more than an hour, I 
paced my room, trying to make up my mind to some desperate 
deed ; but not being able to think of anything that commended it- 
self to my judgment, I went to bed and to sleep. 

I could, I think, have survived the dreadful disappointment had 
it been kept secret; but it has not. Not a single acquaintance 
have I met this morning but begins to grin the moment his 
eyes rest upon me, and worse than all, I see the whole affair de- 
scribed in glowing colors in one of the morning papers. My 
name, to be sure, is not printed in full, but so near it that they 
might as well have written Aristides Jinx at once, for all the 
world will know it is me. 

I think I shall return to Pugwash to-morrow. This city is a 
wretchedly vulgar place. I scarcely know a city where the great 
majority of the people are so excessively low-bred, as they are here. 

The concluding portion of the foregoing history has been writ- 
ten with pain and humiliation. Gladly would I withhold it from 
the public eye, but duty to my country and my fellow-men should 
be, as it is, paramount to every personal consideration. If this, 
to me, harrowing confession shall have the effect to teach to city 
gentlemen caution in introducing impressible young men into 
families containing attractive young ladies ; to engaged damsels 
discretion in their intercourse with susceptible young gentlemen; 
to young gentlemen themselves, that there is a bare possibility a 
young lady may treat them well,—nay, even kindly, without being 
absolutely in love with them; but above and beyond all, if I, 
myself, succeed in getting a fair and reasonable price for this arti- 
cle, then, and not till then, will the sorrows of the heart-broken 
and desolate Jinx be fully recompensed. 


FATAL PEEP INTO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Some Germans of good family, on a recent occasion, had toiled 
to the summit of Mount Vesuvius, and after resting themselves on 
that sulphurous bed, they descended the steep incline to the mouth 
of the crater. There was little smoke that day, and the scientitic 
par began to get into danger without being aware of it. 

he guides having had quite enough of soft ashes and hard work 
in the ascent, sat down on the upper rim of the crater, not feeling 
inclined for more exertion. So many people had gone to peep 
into this chimney of the infernal regions, day after day, without 
an accident, that these lazy guides preferred some sour wine, and 
a slice or two of lemon sprinkled over with salt, a very common 
comestible amongst the lower orders of Neapolitans, and a little 
siesta, to looking after the souls and bodies of those entrusted to 
them. One of the most adventurous of the Germans, finding he 
could bear the little sulphur which seemed emitted from the crater, 
resolved to penetrate further; but scarcely had he placed his foot 
upon an apparently solid projection, than the whole crumbled be- 
neath him, and he was precipitated at least one hundred feet. The 
interior of the crater seems as soft as the exterior, for the first 
words heard from the unfortunate man were, that “he was not 
hurt.” In vain he tried to extricate himself; whatever he grasped 
mouldered in his grasp. He could not regain his feet—of this his 
companions above were informed. They seemed to have become 
more stupified than the unfortunate victim ; for, instead of dis- 
patching the guide to the Observatory or the Hermii for ropes, 
of some listening to friend be- 

w. In the meantime, 8 ur began to operate u the 
poor fellow in the crater, and he felt himself gradually sinking in 
strength and Sse sag With a wonderful ‘command, he took 
leave of his For two long hours did he survive, when his 
voice got feebler and feebler. Perhaps as he by slow degrees slid 


Casper into the crater, gradually vanished, until the voice was 
entirely lost, and then all was silent. The lifeless body was many 
hoarse after rescued by a guide, who descended two hundred feet 
before he found it. Herald. 


MADAME LAGRANGE AND THE POISONED BOUQUET. 

The Courier des Etats Unis states that Madame Lagrange was 
present at the last representation ef Adrienne Lecourreur, end in 
the scene where Adrienne receives the poisoned bouquet, she was 
80 overcome by her feelings a3 almost to faint. The emotion, it 
is said, was oceasioned by a terrible reco!lection of a similar situ- 
ation in which she was once placed, during the early part of her 
professional career. It appears that, after achieving great success 
in the musical salons of Europe, she made a brilliant debut at the 
theatre. Her second engagement was at Pavie, where her youth- 
fal talent entirely eclipsed that of a rival cantatrice. Each repr:- 
sentation was for her a new triumph, and each triumph a defeat 
for the previous prima donna. This circumstance created in the 
breast of the other a deadly jealousy, and she determined to be 
avenged, no matter at what cost, or by what means. She was an 
Italian, with strong passions, and was not, therefore, to be disap- 
pointed of her revenge. She was one of those dangerous syren3 
whose charms are sure to fascinate youth; and Pavie teing a uni- 
versity town, it was not difficult to find an imstrament for her pur- 
pose among the students. She fixed upon a young Venetian, of 
noble birth end of large fortune. By her blandishments she fairly 
bewitched this young man, and having obtained an unbounded in- 
fiuence over him, he to carry out her design. At every 
representation, Madame ge received numerous bouquets, 
wreaths, etc.; and among the bouquets which fell at her feet, was 
invariably one of small dimensions composed of roses only, the 
perfume of which was delicious. This homage was always raid 
after the andante of the grand cavatina in Nabduceo, an opera then 
highly popular. Madame Legrange always placed this smz!l 
bouquet in her girdle after smelling the perfume, and proceeded 
with renewed encouragement to the completion of the song. 

On one evening the bouquet was larger than usual, and the size 
preventing her from placing it in her girdle, she handed it to a 
Jigurante who stood near her, to carry to her dressing-room. At 
the end of the act, she quitted the stage, and was surprised at see- 
ing her dressing-maid at the wing, ard on opening the door of her 
room, started back with affright on perceiving her lying on the 
floor, apparently lifeless! Her cry speedily brought a large num- 
ber of persons, and the utmost astonishment was expressed as to 
the cause of this dreadful affair. After endeavoring for five or six 
minutes to restore the girl from her death-like state, a voice was 
heard, almost suffocated by emotion, exclaiming : “ The bouquet! 
the bouquet !” and on izing Dr. Marozzi, the physician of 
Madame Lagrange, there was a general inquiry what be meant. 
He, however, gave no explanation, but continued to repeat : ““ The 
bouquet! the bouquet!” This mysterious exclamation served to 
direct attention to a bouquet which had fallen from the girl’s hand, 
and it was eagerly seized. 

“What great value do you attach to the bouquet?” demanded 


Madame Lagrange. 

“ That bouquet is poisoned !” said the doctor. 

A thrill of horror ran through the company, and the cantatrice 
escaping thus as by a miracle the death which had been designed 
for her, had searcely time to recover from the shock, when the sig- 
nal was given for raising the curtain. She re-appeared, pale, even 
under the rouge, and with a heart wrung with inexpressible an- 
guish. She sang, however, and played as thouch filled by inspira- 
tion, and the audience were frantic with excitement; never had 
she received such an ovation. The doctor, who, it seems, had 
been in front of the house during the evening, perceived in a very 
private box the young Venetian, and remarked that his counte- 
nance wore a strange expression. The vanquished rival of La- 
grange had partly opened the door, and the doctor, as he passed, 

i the young man say: 

“ Tt is done—she is dead !”” 

“ The bouquet ?” said the Italian. The young man made an 
affirmative sign, and hastily quitted the theatre. 

The doctor’s suspicions were immediately aroused, and he has- 
tened behind the scenes, where he found that some one had been 
poisoned by a bouquet, but it was not Madame Lagrange. The 
guilty party was arrested, but being related to the nobility and the 
high dignitaries of the church, he was released after a brief im- 
prisonment. She who kad conceived and inspired the crime, was 
never even arrested. It was no wonder, therefore, that Madame 
Lagrange nearly fainted, the other evening, on seeing Adrienne 
Lecouvreur inhaling death from a bouquet. She had forgotten 
the circumstance at the time, but the power of Rachel bad brought 
before her that dreadful scene with all the force of reality. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tar Sone or Hrawatsa. By Henay Wapsworta Loncrstiow. 

Ticknor & Fields. 1855. pp. 31s. 

This eageriy-expected poem comes to us in a neatand beautiful garb. It° 
purely national ia its character, Deivg founded on a tradition prevalent ano 
the vative American Indians, and the scene ling amorg the Ojibways on tu. 
eouthern sucre of Lake The poet has not feared to introduce 
dian names and words liderally, though they are not all so musical as Hiaws- 
tha. Such words as Paw-Puk-Keewis,”’ Yennadizze.” and Kwaswind,”’ 

te rather harshly on the ear. But these are trifling dis-ords in the gener+! 

armony of a poem characterized by exquisite grace and simplicity, and flow- 
ing in faultless rhy thu. 
Curious Sroniss avout aND FuNNY Psoptz. Illustrated by 

Billings. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 1Smo. pp. WS. 

Tuis collection of some of the very best fairy stories extant, including such 
gems as the ** Good natured Bear,” is « perfect storehouse of delight fur the 
young. The illustrations are very tasteful and appropriate. 

Cuaistian Yuin. Philadelphia: E A. Butler & Co. Syo. 1855. 

A splendidly illustrated volume, belonging by the beauty of its typography, 
the richness of its binding, and the splendor and grace of its steel engravings, 
from desigas by Schmolze, to the class which the French term books of luxury. 
Its contents are worthy of the garb in which the liberality of the publishers 
has clothed them. They consist of thoughts im verse for Sundays and the 
holidays of the Episcopal Church throughout the year and are intended s 
harmonise the thoughts and feelings of the reider with those recommended 
and exemplified in the Prayer Book. Boston: Goud & Lineoin. 

Pax Foraazas, or, the Raid of the Dog Days. By W. Guxoas Snoas. New 

York: R . 1855. pp. 560. 

We welcome with delight this new romance from the per of the gifted Simms, 
devoted, like severe! of his brilliant novels, to the idu-tr.tion of rational 
character, as developed in the stormy scenes of the revolutionary strugyle of 
the south It is a deeply interesting. without being a morbid y exciting story. 


Boston : 


The author grapples the attention of the reader at the outset, and carries it 
with hin to the fast page, which he leaves with that appetite for ‘more ™ 
which is in sequel fo » and entitied Butaw.” 


seq shortly 
For sale in Boston by Sancorn, Carter & Bazin. 


Crcsno on Onatory Onatons. With Ais letters to and Brutvs. 
Translated or edited by J.T. Watsox. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1565. 


Tame. pp. 505 
These admirable works of Cicero are tramalated and furnished 


Vol. TV. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1855. 
PP- 


This volume possesses an extraordinary it the 
statesman's reports on the administra‘ion of just’ce in India. 
arren 


famous cha: ge the netori Hasti The style of the re- 
ports lone ein worthy 


For sale by Burnham Brothers, 


axp I. New York: J. 0. Derdy. 1855. I2mo. pp. 351. 
This is the unpretending title of deok, in which a 
of delightful sketches of scenery, char- 
ac social 


li ‘For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


| 
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= 
SPANISH LADIES. 
SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 

The accompanying sketches are accurate delineations of cos- 
tumes and scenery in Spain. In the first engraving, we have a 
up of those farfamed Spanish beauties report of whose 
illiant charms has filled the world. Though a foolish ion 
for Parisian fashion has led the people of the large cities—Madrid, 
particularly,—to neglect their national costume, you still, now and 


then, encounter individuals whose taste has induced them to ad- 
here to the garb which romance and song have rendered immortal. 


kerchiefs, the ex- 
pressive fan, and 
the ample black 
silk skirt. The 


of the mantilla 
from another 
— of view. 

second and 
third engravi 

ish nurses 
The figures of 
the nurses are 
replete with na- 
tional grace, 
while their cos- 
tumes are 
and striking. 
The children— 
those in arms, 
have a very doll- 
like air. The 
most noted pe- 
culiarity in these 
pictures is the 
manner in which 
one of the nurs- 
es carries her 


pretty charge— 


suspended on her back. The fourth engraving exhibits a pair of | 


retty manolas—girls dressed in a truly Spanish style, with la 
flashy kerchiefs tied round their ‘ada, ample 
skirts, showing their pretty ankles. The fifth engraving exhibits 
a group of priests at Madrid. The Spanish clergy never appear 
abroad without the capa, which is, in fact, a long black gown. 
Raphael, in his cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens, has painted 
the apostle wearing his cloak es the Spanish people do at 
this moment. But whatever may said of the cloak, nothing 
can be more grotesque 
than the long project- 
ing hat worn by the 
priesthood. Most of 
the groups we have de- 
picted may be seen at 
some time or other on 
the Prado (meadow), 
the Hyde Park of Ma- 
wad the great resort 
rsemen, 
and high fashion. It 
may be said that the 


lives 

t is, however, 8 

ly fallen off from the 
old times, before 
fatal invasion of 

the nuevo ; 

every afternoon the 

march of trans-Pyren- 


u 


s&s 


| 
| 
| 


speaking an intelligible language to conscious observers. Before 
dismissing the Spanish ladies, we present our readers, in our sixth 
engraving, with a sketch of a couple of Andalusian beauties, re- 
clining on the balustrade of an embowered balcony—a favorite 
resort. Mr. Hughes, in his “ Revelations of Spain in 1845,” says: 
—“ How the fair Andalusians contrive to pass their time without 
once peeping into a book from month’s end to month’s end, with 
no pastime but church, no excitement but devotion and an occa- 
sional dash at love, it is not easy to conjecture. The balcony and 
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PRIESTS OF MADRID. - 


the paving-stones in the streets beneath, when surveyed in perpe- 
tuity, become a little fatiguing; the coarse rags and mats hung 
in r in 
f4cidene rare occurrence ; love is for the twilight of a mi 
hour, and the most determined ing people cannot 
ill more than a couple of hours day. How fill up the im- 
mense vacuum ? how complete the dies solidus (solid day), without 
any book more in than the Rosario de la Virgen (Vir- 
gin’s Rosary), or the Horas Castellanas (Castilian Hours)? The 


A mounted horse-guard is seen in his senffy box. In the middle 
of the picture rises = gee eqeeenion group, while a chain of hills | 
crowns the distance. y 


accomplishment 
of is by no 


a quieter subject—the 
Royal Palace of Ma- 
drid, a3 depicted in 
our last engraving. 
This palace is of enor- 
mous size, and quad- 
rangular in form. Our 
illustration shows the 
richness of its ar- 
chitecture, and the 
its site. In 
the foreground are 
seen an 
carriage and a troop 
of the royal lanceros. 


portions of the huge palace remain 


unfinished to the present day, hence it is a fit residence of the sove- eral antique and 
reign of a people of i It 
occupies the site of the original Alcazar of the , which En- | 


Chamber Pp 
Palace of the Councils built by Sandoval, the ambitious minister 
mas eve, and rebuilt by Philip V. The entire palace and its ap- | of Philip ILL, is a fine classical edifice, and the Aduana or Cus- 


= fused; beads are still - ( > 
+, station, whose titles Nea ZZ 
si MS jj, FY - tain localities. The re = | 
A BALCONY SCENE. 
The elevation of the palace has little beyond its vastness to at- 
tract. The basement is rusticated and the superstructure is of a 
white stone, which glitters in the sun like marble. There are sev- j 
noted buildings in the city besides the splendid 
palace we have illustrated. The palace of the 
purtenances cover a large space. princrp entrance is ug tom ouse, im i109, a sp en: ve 
a noble arch on the south side, next to the courtyard or parade. | granite. : 


BALLOUS .PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HOME. 


Sweet home of my childhood, 
To memory dear, 

Though in climes far away, 
Thou art still with me here! 


Still through scenes well remembered 
In fancy I roam, 

And beguile my dull heart 
With the echoes of home! 


Still, etill on each lest one, 
In each loving face, 

Each tear shed in sorrow. 
Rach emiie full of peace. 


Yes. still on thy streamlets 
And heather clad fells, 
And walleys so blithesome 
Fend memory dwells : 
And of such recollections 
Of joy and of peace, 
Aware that the number 
Bhe ne'er may increase, 


‘Takes pleasure in counting 
Them jealously o'er, 

‘That nothing so precious 
Be lost from her store! 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


PARTING IN ANGER. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


“ Rawru, here is a letter which John just brought me, saying 
that he found it in the bottom of your sleigh when he was harness- 
ing Selim, and he added the melancholy fact that the sleigh will 
be at the door in five minutes.” 

“So soon! Ah yes, it is already ten, but I could have sworn 
we had not been ten minutes risen from our eight o’clock break- 
fast; all your fault, naughty one.” 

“ Yes, sir, but the letter—” 

“O, yes, the letter; give it me, please.” 

“Not till you tell me, traitor, who it is from. The handwriting 
is extremely pretty, and the seal of rose-colored wax is stamped 
with the motto, ‘Ever thine!’ Ever thine, indeed! Come, tell 
me at once the name of this sentimental correspondent, or rather 
give me leave to read the letter; shall I?” 

“Indeed no. What! betray the secrets of one fair lady to the 
scrutiny of another, especially when both are young, beautiful, 
unmarried, and fond of the same unworthy fellow ?” 

“ Then she is all that!” 

“ All what ?” 

“Why, young, beautifal, unmarried, and—and fond of you.” 

“« All—especially the last.” 

“ Now you shall give me the letter, sir ;” and, althongh the young 
lady still smiled, there was an angry color beginning to deepen the 
rose of her cheek, and an angry light kindling in ber hazel eyes. 

Ralph Morton saw these symptoms, and just the least shade of 
sternness and determination peeped over the smile upon his lips, 
as he answered : 

“ Shall, Margie? ‘That isn’t a pretty word for such rosy lips, 
child ; and to punish you, this unfortunate letter shall at once be 
condemned to an auto da-fe, and its contents at once be lost to 
mortal ken.” 

As the young man spoke, he snatched the letter from the young 
girl’s hand, and cast it into the midst of a fiery sea of blazing 
coal which filled the ample grate. 

Hot words rose to Margaret’s lips as she saw the flames wrap 
themselves around the devoted letter, and that which till now had 
been only a playful wish now rose to vital importance.” 

“I will never forgive him,” was her first thought, but she bit her 
lips and walked to the window before she spoke, and then she 
turned, and said calmly and politely : 

“ Your sleigh is at the door, Mr. Morton, and I have the honor 
to wish you good morning ;” and she moved to the door of the 
library, where her father sat. 

“Stop, Margie, one minute! It was rude of me to snatch the 
letter from your hand, and for that I beg your pardon. Kiss me, 
love, before I go, wont you ?” 

“I will forgive you, and, when you tell me who wrote the let- 
ter, and what it was about—” 

“ Have you not yet learned, Margaret, that demands do not 
succeed with me ¢o well as requests! Kiss me, and be my own 
sweet Margie, and I will repeat the letter verbatim.” 

“ Repeat the letter first, and then we will speak of the other 


Proposition. 
“ No, Margaret, not if you never kiss me again.” And now the 


“ Farewell, Miss Leslie!” And in another minute the jingling 
sleigh-belis made music which Margaret did not hear, for her 
bright head was buried in the cushions of the couch, and the voice 
of her own weeping filled her cars. 

“What! Ralph gone without bidding us good-by?” said « 
cheery voice, as the door opened ten minutes after, and s face 
beaming with love and geniality looked into the room; but when 
Mrs. Murray saw the lithe figure lying so crushed and forlorn 
upon the couch, and heard the stifled sobs, she came quickly in, 
and, shutting the door, approached her niece with a face so full of 


sympathy and grief, that one could well see that “she, too, had 
wept.” 

“ Margie, darling, what is the matter? These are not the light 
tears which Ralph’s departure might cause. Is it anything which 
you may tell me, dear?” 

*O, aunt!” sobbed Margie, without lifting her head. “ It was 
a hateful letter, and—and he called me Miss Leslie, and said fare- 


“ Margie, Margie, you have not parted in anger! Do not tell 
me that.” 

The low voice, usually so calm and sweet, had in it such a 
tremor of apprehension and agitation that the girl involuntarily 
looked up and saw with alarm that every vestige of color had 
faded from her aunt’s face, and that her eyes were full of anguish 
and alarm. 

“ Aunty, darling, what is it? Why do you look at me so? 
You do not think he will never——” A fresh burst of sobs 
choked Margie’s voice, and her head went down again upon the 
cushions. 

“Child, if you knew what I know, if you folt what I have and 
do, you would not ask why it fills my heart with sorrow and dis- 
may to know that you and your noble lover have parted in anger. 
Listen, my darling, and I will tell you what I had thought never 
could pass my lips; but I believe there is no sacrifice, dear child, 
dear daughter, that I would not make to save you from treading 
the dark and bitter path through which my steps lay for so many 


years. 

“You, dear aunt! I thought you had always been as happy as 
you have made every one about you ever since I ean remember.” 

“When you were born, my darling, my sorrow was many years 
old, as men count, though new and ever young to me. 

“ Time was, Margaret, when I too was young and gay and fair, 
and I too loved and was beloved. Every one that knew him 
praised and admired Henry Murray, and those whom he loved 
loved back again with a passion that was almost adoration. My 
father and mother gave me to him more willingly than they had 
thought they could yield their only child to any one, for they felt 
sure I should be happy. And so we were married, and went to 
Henry’s mother’s for our bridal tour. O, those few wecks! what 
promise of a long life of happiness was bound up in them! and 
then we came home, to our own wedded home. That fairy cot- 


tage—I see it now, nestling among the trees and shrubs which’ 


quite hid it from the road. Often, between sleeping and waking, 
I distinctly perceive that delicious aromatic perfume which con- 
stantly filled the air around it, from the millions of flowers that 
were in their glory that balmy month of June. 

“Tt was the second month—O, my God! only the second month 
of our marriage, when one delicious morning Henry came to give 
me the kiss and embrace without which he had never yet left me, 
even for a few minutes. His horse stood saddled at the gate, his 
hat and gloves were in his hand as he entered the room. O, how 
handsome, how beaming he looked! how my whole heart went 
out to hjm, and thanked God for making me his wife ! 

“My darling,’ he said, ‘I must entreat your pardon for my 
forgetfulness ; here is a note which was left by a footman at my 
counting-room yesterday for you, and which in my joy at coming 
home and seeing you again I quite forgot.’ 

“He handed me the note, which I took with a look assuring 
him of pardon. I found it was from an intimate friend of mine, 
who had been married upon the same day that we werc, and whose 
husband was dear to both Henry and me. It announced their in- 
tention of coming out to dine and spend the day, and told me to 
beg Henry to come home early, as James had something in partic- 
ular to say to him. 

““* You will come home to dinner, love, wont you?’ said I, after 
reading the note to him. 

“*T don’t know, petite,’ said he; ‘I would like it, of course, 
but I have an engagement for three o’clock, which I am afraid 
cannot be postponed.’ 

“* But it must be postponed,” said I, with the wilfulness of a 
petted child, who has never been denied anything. ‘It is the first 
time Emma and James have been to see us, and you must give 
me & positive promise that you will be home to dinner at two.’ 

“Don’t ask me to do that, Mary dear, for perhaps I shall find 
it impossible. You know it wont answer for a young merchant 
like me, just starting in business, to be negligent ; and unless Mr. 
Monroe can see me this morning, I must wait in town till after- 
noon.’ 

“* And so this Mr. Monroe is more important to you than the 
wishes of your wife!’ said I, pouting. 

“* Don’t talk so, Mary, for you know it is unreasonable.’ 

“* Promise, then, to come home to dinner.’ 

“*T have told you, Mary, that I cannot properly give you a 
promise. I will certainly come if I can.’ 

“«* I’m sure I don’t care whether you come or not, if you wont 
give up eo mach of your own way as to make the promise.’ 

“* Mary, Lkmow you will be sorry, when you think about it, 
that you have said that.’ : 

“ His tonewas so sorrowful, and his words soteue, that I could 
have cast myself weeping on his breast; but an evil spirit, I be- 
lieve, withheld me, and I answered very coldly : 

“* 1 do not think I shall ever regret so true.an expression of my 


“*Do you mean, Mary,’ said my husband, in a deeply-wounded 
voice, ‘ that unless J will conform exactly to your wishes, or rather 
commands, that you do not care for my society ?’ 

“* Exactly.’ 

“ Henry did not speak again, nor did I turn my head ; but as I 
still gazed from the window, I saw him mount his beautiful black 
horse, Sultan,.and ridoaway. The expression of that noble face 


haunts me to this very moment—so deeply pained and wounded, 
80 justly displeased. Had he looked round, 1 would have ro- 
called him, and made peace on any terms; but his looks were to 
the ground, and his movements so rapid that before I made up 
my mind to call him he was gone. 

“ As he disappeared, a terrible feeling of despair and wretched- 
ness came over me. I would have given the world, had it been in 
my grasp, to recall him, to humble myself, and ask his forgive- 
ness; but the moment had passed; no tears, had they been of 
blood, no prayers, had they been an agony of supplication, could 
ever recall it. ‘Ah well,’ murmured I, ‘it will be but a few hours, 
and he will be at home.’ Even as I spoke, a deadly shudder 
shook my frame. A few hours! 

“My friends arrived, and I strove to greet them gaily and cor- 
dially ; but my thoughts, my attention, were not with them; my 
ear was constantly strained to catch the hollow sound of horses’ 
feet upon the little bridge just below our cottage. At last I heard 
them in the distance—a furious clatter over the bridge and up tho 
little avenue; but I knew it was not him 1 longed for. A name- 
less dread crept over me, and I seemed frozen to my chair. 


“* Heavens! Mary, what is the matter?’ cried Emma; and at 
the same instant a sharp peal from the door bell rang through the 
house, and in a moment the servant said at the open door: 

“* A gentleman would like to speak a few words with you in 
the hall, Mrs. Murray.’ 

“I rose and went out as if in a dream. A stranger stood there, 
looking at once embarrassed and sympathetic. Before he could 
speak, I said, in a strange, muflied voice : 

“* Ie he dead ?” 

“*Then you have heard, madam,’ said the stranger, somewhat 
relieved ; he said something else, I believe, but I heard it not, for 
I was again gasping out : 

he dead?’ 

“*No, Mrs. Murray, he still breathed when I left, but if you 
would see him alive, I think you should come at once. 1 left 
word at the little tavern in tho village for a chaise and driver to 
be sent up, and here they are.’ 

“By this time Emma and her husband, hearing something of 
our conversation, had come out; and it was her kind hands which 
arrayed me for this terrible ride, and her husband placed me in 
the chaise, and silently, after a few directions from the stranger, 
took the reins, and drove rapidly through the village, and about a 
mile beyond. We stopped at a common sort of a house, in the 
yard of which Sultan stood tied to a tree. 

“*Come right in,’ said a woman who seemed to be watching 
for us at the door. ‘But 1’m most afraid he’s gone. He was 
sinking fast when I came out to look for you.’ My friend led or 
rather carried me into the room—that room where lay my darling, 
my noble, gallant husband—where he lay dying. O my God! I 
did not know till then how keen an anguish the heart may bear, 
and yet survive. 

“The sight of that dearly-loved form, that morning so replete 
with manly grace and strength, now so crushed and helpless, 
aroused me from the stupor into which I had fallen. I rushed 
forward, exclaiming : 

“* Henry, Henry ! don’t you know yourown Emma, your wife ?” 

“He smiled faintly, and opened his eyes, but he could not see 
me, and in another minute they closed gently, the smile faded 
from his face, and I was alone—alone with my great sorrow. 

“T heard long afterward, for it was months ere I could hear his 
name spoken, that he had exerted himself that morning to find 
Mr. Monroe, had transacted his business with him, and was riding 
at a quick pace toward home, when, in passing a heavily-'oaded 
country wagon, Sultan shied violently, throwing him among th: 
wheels, which, before the horses could be stopped, passed ver 
him, cruelly mangling his limbs, and injuring him internally sc 
severely that death was the only relief to which he could havo 
looked. 

“* My child, do you know now why I felt so agitated when . 
found that Ralph and you had parted in anger ?” 

Mrs. Murray rose, with a countenance sadly moved from us 
usual serenity, and left the room; nor did she leave her chamber 
for many hours. 

Margie raised herself from the couch with the look of a sudden 
resolution in her eyes. She walked steadily into the library, where 
her father still sat reading his morning paper. 

“Father, can John be spared to go into the city for me this 
morning 

“ Why, I don’t know, you hussy; what do you want now— 
ribbons—gewgaws—th 1” 

“No, papa, but a note—” 

“ A note—and who is it for?” 

“For Ralph, papa.” 

“For Ralph! Why, it isn’t an hour since he left here. Well, 
well, you puss, don’t look as if you were going to cry, and send 
John to the world’s end, if you like,” 

Theo note was sent, and was worded as follows: 


“Can a kiss be sent in a letter !—Manain ” 


The answer was.as follows : 

“Tt can, & man have a sister, ‘young, beautiful, and un- 
married’? May , 

TALKine,--Bpeaking much is a of vanity; for he that 
is lavish In words is a n in that nfrain 
from much speaking ie like a city without walle; and loss pains 
in the world a man can ‘han to hold hia tongue; there- 


tuko 
fore, if thou observe this rule in all assemblies, thou shalt sel- 
dom err, Hvstrain thy choler, hearken much, and speak little; 


for the ue is the instrament of the greatest and test 


a! 
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Se lpok of stern determination was unmistakable, and the proud lips, 
Morton.” 
* Good morning—no farewell, Mr. ” And the angry 
f rose and the angry light burned bright on cheek and eye. 
— 
— 
— ‘ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SLANDER AND PISTOLS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. | 

Nor a thonsand miles from the place where I live once lived a | 
man named—— But never mind, I will call him Lapstone. His | 
given name, however, was Jedediah. He was half farmer and | 
half shoemaker. He owned quite a respectable farm, which he | 
carried on after a fashion, and he also had a small apartment in— 
one corner of his shed, where he used to mend shoes, and boots, | 
and old harnesses, for his neighbors, generally taking bis pay in 
work; so that he managed to get most of his farm work done in 
return for cobbling—a thing which suited him much, seeing that 
he was far from being fond of physical labor, and especially of | 


the exposure and drudgery of the farm. 

Next to absolute laziness stood Jed’s slandering propensities. 
He knew the affairs of all his neighbors; but had he contented 
himself with merely recounting what he knew, people about him 
would have been better-off; for he had a peculiar faculty of man- 
ufactaring “ incidents in real life,” and these he retailed, ad lib., 
over his bench. And these affairs were not always innocent ; but, 
on the contrary, much mischief often resulted from his false re- 
ports. No one supposed that Jed evér entertained any real ma- 
lignant feelings, but he did take pleasure in knowing that he had 
set some old friends “ by the ears,” as he called it; and at length 
his slanders became so frequent and so utterly devoid of truth, 
that people began to think of devising Ways and means for being 
rid of him. 

One rainy afternoon, sone half-dozén neighbors had collected 
in Jed’s shop, and the conversation chanced to turn upon a new 
comer into the town—a Capt. Joseph Atherton, who had spent 
the most of his life at sen, and had now come to settle down upon 
a farm, to spend the remainder of his days in peace and quiet. 

“O, yes—ya as—I s’pose so,” growled Jed, as some remark 
was made touching the captain's wealth. “He's rich enough, I'll | 
warrant ye ; but that don’t make any need that he should put on | 
such airs. He needn’t think that because he’s got a few thousand | 
dollars more’n the rest on us, that he ken lord it raound jest as | 


he’s a mind to.” 

“ Why, Jed, you don’t know the man if you think he’d try to 
lord it over anybody,” said an old man by the name of Stewart, — 
who was present. “I’ve knowed Joe Atherton ever since he was 
a boy, and he never showed any such disposition.” 

“ Have ye knowed him for the last five-an’-twenty year?” asked — 
Jed, with a wink. . 

“ Well, can’t say as I have during that time, for he’s been off, 
ye know.” | 

“ Yes—ya-as,” uttered Jed, bringing his hammer down upon a | 
peg with sudden vehemence ; “that’s the thing. Let me tell ye | 
as how ’t them last five-an’.twenty years have put a new kink into 
him. He’s mighty stiff and crank now, but I reckon I could 
bring him down a peg or two.” 

“ Stiff and crank, Jed?” 

“ Yes—ya-as. Didn’t he fairly insult me last Saturday night, 
down to the store ?” 

“ How was it?” quickly asked all but old Stewart. 

“ Why, I'll tell ye,” answered Jed, laying down his awl, and | 
turning the old shoe he was pegging with a jerk. “Ye see, Joe 
Atherton was in the store, and he’d jest been buyin’ some ’lasses, 
an’ I merely made the remark ’at I s’posed he’d been where they 
made ‘lasses. He said he had; but ye ought to ’ave seen what a 
mighty high look he gave me.” 

“And why shouldn’t he?” interrupted Stewart. “He never 
saw ye afore, an’ the store was half full of folks; an’ the familiar 
sort of a way ye put on, an’ the way ye put yer face close up to 
his, didn’t please him.” 

“ Didn't it?” cried Jed. 

“No, it didn’t, for he as much as told me so.” 

“Ah,aah! He did, did he?” 

“Why, yes. He asked me who that boreish fellow was.” 

“He meant me, did he ?” 

“Yes; and I don’t wonder at it. The fact is, he’s been bored 
half to death since he settled down here, by just such foolish 
questions ; and he don’t like it, especially when there’s a crowd 
around, to be drawn right about him the moment he opons his 
mouth.” 

“ He said I was a bore, did he?” Jed snapped out, angrily. 

“No, no, Jed,” quickly responded Stewart, anxious that no 
misunderstanding should result from his words. “He simply 
asked me who that boreish fellow was.” 

* And isn’t that enough, I’d like to know ?” 

“ But just remember, Jed. You had that nasty Black pipe in 
your mouth—you never spoke with the man befere--you looked 
dirty and independent—and ye puffed a cloud of smoke right in 
his face when ye spoke to him. By the gracious, I don’t wonder 
he spoke so! And mind ye, Jed, I only telliyo of thiawo ’t you 
may know how to behave the next time you meetageéntieman.” 

“A gentleman yo call him, do ye?” uttered Jed, laying the last- 
ed shoe down upon one side, and the hammer upon the other, 
“ Now jest look hore ; I wouldn’t ave told this, only I'wont have 
such chaps quite so crank. Mark my words, an’ ye'll know how 
much Joe Atherton deserves the respect of any decent man. He’s 
rich, aren’t he? But who'd want his riches, and have to carry 
about bis conscience ! How’s he made his money ! Jest tell me 1” 

“Why, he’s not only had a regular pay as captain, but he’s had 
chances to trade on his own hook,” answered Stewart. 

“ Yes, ya-as, that’s his story. But mark mo; I ken tell ye a 
different story. Pirates make money fast!” 


“ What d’ye mean, Jed Lapstone ?” 

“If Joe Atherton hasn’t fitted a halter for his neck more’n 
once, then call me a lisr—that’s all!” 

“ But d'ye mean that Captain Atherton has been a pirate ?” 
asked two of his auditors at a breath. 

“He has been—jest—that—thing!” Yetarned Jed, ve-y slowly, 
and with sure emphasis. 

“You're a fool,” said Stewart. 

“Am I?” 

“ You are—jest a fool. What d’ye want to tell such a silly 
thing as that for ?”’ 

“Silly, is it?’ cried Jed, who never allowed himself to be 
driven from an assertion he had once made, no matter how wild 
and meaningless it might be, but was always on hand with ready 
proof. “ Silly, is it?” he repeated; “p’r’aps “tis; bat I want ye 


_ all to understand that I happened to be in Boston not long since, 
an’ I happened to git holt of a bit of secret there. I jest happened 


to find out, by the way of a slant, that Captain Joseph Atherton 
wasn’t no capt’n at all, but jutt belonged to a squad of pirates 
that had got all sold out and off afore the officers could get a holt 
on ’em.” 

Of course this led to a protracted conversation ; but Jed never 
gave up when once he had made an assertion, and he now stuck 
to his text. 

“Look ye, Bill,” said Stewart, after they had left the shop; 
“ Capt’n Atherton shall give Jed a lesson— now mark me.” 

“ But if you tell him what Jed has said, he’ll kill the poor rep- 
robate, wont he?” 

“No, no, never fear; he’s too much of a man to harm such a 
snake ; but I’ll just give him an inkling of Jed’s character, and 
you see if he don’t give him a lesson.” 

As might be expected, the thing was soon whispered about that 
Captain Atherton had been a pirate, and Jed Lapstone had already 
begun to chuckle over the idea of what a pickle his victim would 
be in, when the current of his feelings was suddenly changed. 
He sat in his shop one cold, windy afternoon, towards sunset, 
when a man drove up on horseback. Jed was alone, and he had 
just time to clear his foot from the strap, and rise to his feet, when 
the door opened, and in walked Captain Joseph Atherton. The 
captain was in the prime of life, somewhere about five-and forty 


| years of age, of a herculean frame, and able to look very savage, 


when he chose so to do. An enormous pair of jet black whiskers 
nearly covered his face, and his eyes had the seeming power of 
looking directly through a person. 

“ Mr. Lapstone, I believe,” remarked the captain, in a tone so 
mild that the cobbler’s fears were half blown away. 

“ Ah—yes—ya-as, sir.” 

“ You have a grove of young ash trees in your pasture, I have 
heard.” 

“ Yes—ya-as, sir.” 

“Some of them are very straight and handsome.” 

Ya-as, sir.” 

“T should like to look at them. I have use for some such, and 
if you will slip down there with me I think I can make you an 
advantageous offer. If you would be as spry as possible, for I 
am in somewhat of a hurry.” 

“ Yes—ya-as, sir,” responded Jed, throwing off his apron, pre- 


paratory to putting on his coat. He remembered full well the 


scandalous falsehood he had told concerning his visitor, but he 
felt assured it had not yet reached the victim’s ears, so he was 
quite easy. 

In a few moments the cobbler-farmer was ready, and he set out. 
The way was through the barn, down the lane, into the pasture, 
and over a gentle swell of land, being a distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house. The sun was nearly down when 
they reached the grove, and the wind was cold and searching. 
Jed shivered some, and as he noticed how comfortable his com- 
panion’s great overcoat looked, he wished he had taken his own. 

“ There, this is the place,” said the cobbler, stopping when he 
reached the copse of ash trees, the thick foliage of which had now 
turned yellow beneath the frost touch, and was beginning to be- 
strew the ground. 

“ Ay, so | was aware,” uttered the eaptain, in a deep, deadly 
tone, at the same time turning short around upon his guide. “I 
told you Ihad use for some such, and | have, sir. 1 meant to use 
themes your place of sepulchre. Can you pray?” 

Jedediah Lapstone stood aghast. Never before had he heard a 
volte so @eep, nor had he ever before stood in the presence of so 
awfaletman. ‘His knees shook, and his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth, 

Meanwhile, Oaptain Atherton deliberately anbuttoned his over. 
coat, and took from his bosom two huge pistols. 

‘“dedediah Dapstone,”’ he pronounced, in a tone that seemed to 
wocord perfeotly with the mournful wind that sighed through the 
treo-tops, “you ‘have slandered my character most cruelly, and 
past redemption, and Wood is the only thing that can wash tho 
crime away! ‘But Iwill not marier you. Here, take this pistol, 
‘and’at thogiven word you shall fire, ‘Take it, I say!” 

Morey! mernpoy!” gasped tho terrified man, sinking 
“upon his knees,-and ctasping his hands. 

Mercy repeated the gigantic avenger, in a tone of sach 
torsoorn that Jed’s ‘hair fairly started up on end. “ How dare 
you profune that sacred word! What morey had you wher you 
murdered my character! when you deliberately asserted that 1 
had been a pirato? Yos, sir, @ pirete, you said! By all tho 
powers of carth, no man can live who has lot such words drop 
from his lips! Come, take the pistol, for you must die I” 

don’t, don’t! O, deareaptain, I dita’ mean I wont 
nover do so agin, I wont, I wont!’ 

* Takeo the pistol, say!” 


“Obbh! I've got 2 wife, and—a and three innocent children !” 

“You did not think of my wife and children when you stabbed 
the very soul of their protector’s honor. Take the pistol! There, 
now you have just five minates to live! Mind I never miss my 
man! In five minutes you die! Pray, if you have anything to 
pray for.” 

Poor Jed took the pistol by the muzzle, and thus he held it 
until it dropped from his nerveless grasp. He was still upon bis 
knees, and his hands were once more clasped. He shook like an 
aspen, his face was livid with terror, and his eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets. Like all low slanderers, he was a perfect 
coward. 

“@Q, for mercy’s sake!” he gasped. “Salvation and Israel, 
Jerusalem and Pentecost, and the saints, have mercy on me! O, 
I wont never agin speak a word agin ye! I wont, so help me 
Heaven! O, spare me! noble man, spare me !” 

“ Four minutes of the five are gone ¥’ calmly spoke Atherton, 
holding his watch in his hand, and at the same time deliberately 
cocking his pistol. 

The terrified man cazed one moment imto the avenger’s face, 
and then he burst into tears. He cried like a great school-boy, 
and the words he tried to utter were lost amid sobs and groans. 
Atherton saw that his victim’s face was becoming deathly, and 
that his reason was leaving him ; and he frared thai if he kept up 
the farce much longer, the man’s braim might be turned forever. 

“Jedediah Lapstone,” he said, “for the sake of thy wife and 
children, I might spare thee if I thought you would commence a 
new life.” 

“Holy angels and Absalom !” cried Jed; “II do anything 
you say—anything, everythieg—I will 

“T don’t know how to trast yor If I could fe) sare you 
would never, mever speak ome false word abou: & living thing 
again, I might spare you now.” 

“ Salvation and Jerusalem! I womt mever, never agim say ome 
word about anybody. O, I wont, jest as true as Absalom, I wont!” 

“ Now mark me,” said Atherton, slowly and sokemaly. “If I 
let you off this time, remember that I only do so om condition 
that you remain true to your promise. | shall keep these two 
pistols loaded, and the moment I hear of one slanderous word 
from your lips touching the character of anybody, 1 shall come to 
you again, but never again shali I spare you. 1 shall watch you 
narrowly, and others will watch you for me. Remember now, 
your life is mine. I claim it, and only lend it to you while you 
remain true. Farewell. You can live, if you wish.” 

The dark man stooped and picked up the dropped pistol, and 
then walked quickly away from the place. The sun was already 
down, and the dew was falling fast. Pale, cold, and shivering, 
Jedediah Lapstone started for home, and when he was gone, some 
half dozen of his acquaintances came out from among the ash 
trees, one of whom was old Stewart. They smiled as they saw 
Jed on his homeward way. 

Mrs. Lapstone was frightened when she saw how pale and hag- 
gard her hasband looked ; and he had to drink a pint of herb tea, 
have his feet soaked in hot water, and toasted onions applied, ere 
he could pacify her. 

On the following morniag he went to work as usual im his shop, 
but he was thoughtful and taciturn. Towards noon some of his 
friends dropped in. 

“I was in to Capt'n Atherton’s house last night,” said Stewart, 
“and he come home after I got there. My conscience! I never 
saw a man look so terrible as he did. He took two great pistols 
out of his bosom, and laid ‘em away in his desk; and I heard 
him tell his wife not to touch ‘em on any account, ‘ for,” said he, 
‘ they're both loaded, and I may have to use ‘em. Az all events,” 
says he, ‘I’m a goin’ to protect our people agin a brate that does 
a good deal more mischief than a robber.’ He woukda’t rll me 
what he meant, but he must have meant something dreadfel.”” 

Jed trembled, but he did not speak. And from that time frth 
his tongue spoke no more slander. If, at times, be caaght him- 
self with such words on his lips, they were quickly mealkd. For 
a year or so he was held in check by far; bat ai the ead of tar 
time he had begun to learn thas there were higher avd more mode 
inducements for a virtuous life, and be thas became d- 
bor. And just about this time, to, be was WM Bat Aderwa 
had fired off the two pistols, and that be sald, whee be Ged 
so, he “ guessed there'd be no more need ef ed was 
now, but his once mastered, kept the Hight Wack over 
afterwards. 
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The bation with which series of portraits of Tram, governor of that State ie recived «oll 


American artists, published in No. 18 of the present volume, was 
received, has induced us to add a few more heads of a 
— drawn for us by Mr. Charies Barry, from authen a 
als. ‘The first is Benjamin West, who rose to high rank 
England, and became President of the Royal Academy. West 
was born in 1738, at Springfield, Pennsylvania His artistic tal- 
ent was manifested at an early age. His first instructions in the 
use of colors were received from a party of roaming Indians, and 
when he first saw the Apollo, his exclamation was, “ How like a 
young Mohawk warrior!” His family were of the sect of Quakers 
who deny the —- the fine arts, but the manifest genius of 
West overcame prejudices, and he was authorized to pursue 
his inclinations. In fact, at a solemn meeting of the Friends, he 
was dedicated to art. He commenced portrait painting profes- 
sionally, at the age of eighteen, in Philadelphia. From Philadel- 
ey he sailed for Italy, where he was patronized by Lord Grant- 
Governor Hamilton, and other gentlemen in America also 
generously aided him. In 1763 he went to London, where he had 


in the favor of George III. He succeed- 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy. Arriving in 
y, when historical painting was neglected for 
ches, he made a great sensation by his productions in 

ine of art. mepeees @ great many pictures, among 
* Christ Healing the Sick,” painted for the Philadelphia 
his “ Death on the Pale Horse,” were the most cele- 


Fee 
i 
i 


In 1812 he commenced business for himself, as a 
in 
York and in Philadelphia. In 1844 he visited Europe for 

the benefit of his health, and while there painted the portraits of 
many distinguished persons. After remaini deoah eight 
months, he returned to this country, and died at New York, Jan- 
wary 17, 1846, universally lamented. Sully says of him :—“I 


remember round the exhibition of the National Academ 

at Clinton , New York, and seeing a fine landscape, I ask 

Deaulifal group of figures. Ah! thie is very fue!’ painted 
utifal group . ! this is very fine ! 

this’—Inman. Then some Indians caught my eye—Inman. A 


little further on, and I exclaimed: this is the finest miniature I 
have seen for many a day ! who is this miniature painter ?—Inman. 
His large portraits I was acquainted with, but this variety of style 
took me altogether by surprise.” 

Cot. Jonx TrumBuy, whose head is the third in our series, 


if 


education, an course of his 


if 


vol as 
gener, with the rank of colonel, but resigned his com in 
777. He visited England before was concluded, and was 
He was te of 


ical pieces. His “ Dec 
Bunker Hill,” are among his most cel 
works. His “Sortie of Gibraltar,” a fine specimen of his 


manner, is now, we believe, in the possession of the Boston 
Atheneum. 
With Srvart, the finest ter America 


t series closes. He was born at Nar- 


inting as a professional artist. In 1794 he painted the head of 
ashington, now in the Atheneum. He always succeeded in 
expressing the character of his sitter, while his color was fine, and 
his handling free and bold. “ ‘The narrations and anecdotes with 
which his knowledge of men and of the world had stored his 
beauty and drainatc fet, were not unftequenty employed by 
t e were not uently em 
Mr. Staart in a way and with an address, pooulien > imself. 
From this store it was his custom to draw largely while occupied 
with his sitters, apparently for their amusement; but his object 
was rather, by thus banishing all restraint, to call forth, if possi- 
ble, some involuntary traits of natural character.” 
RACHEL, AS MARIE STUART. 

The ving below is from a sketch made expressly for us 
from the life, by Mr. Champney, and shows the great French tra- 
ienne as she appears in that famous scene in the third act of 
bran’s tragedy where the Queen of Scots in her interview with 
Elizabeth, stung to madness by the coldness with which the 
English queen listens to her prayers and supplications, throws 
aside all considera- 


I 
\ 


if 


Fe 


5 


| 
\ 


of tior ed several pic- 
i* 
. a 4 West, but ordered to return to America. In 1784 he re-visited 
- ; England, and pursued his studies under West. He returned to 
: = ' America in 1789. Here he painted many portraits, and his histor- 
is tle of 
pular 
best 
hoger has yet produced, our presen 
: Li ragansett, in Rhode Island, in 1756, and died in 1828. In 1778 
SSS iN he was a pupil of West,in England. In 1782 he commenced 
~ 
| HENRY INMAN. 
4 a 
= if 
“7 
NS? » WY SA \ 
and success, and rashiy imagin umsel capable Of any- 
thing. Still he was an artistof very great merit. He died March SS N Daa 
11, 1820, and was buried with distinguished honors, in St. Paul’s Os y 
Hewry Inuan,—the subject of our second engraving,—an ar- 
tist of great versatility and eminent talent, was born at Utica, New JOHN TRUMBULL. 
tions of safety and 
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SUFFERINGS IN EUROPE. 

The arrivals from Europe continually bring us accounts of the 
sufferings occasioned by « lack of provisions and scarcity of work 
and money, evils felt severely, and in France in particular. The pub- 
lic mind there has been severely exercised. The mysterious mala- 
dies which have affected vegetation in the old world for two or 
three years past, have induced some persons to fancy that the pro- 
ductive power of our planet is on the wane, and its elements ap- 
proaching a state of exhaustion. But if we compare the present 
with the past, we shall find that we are much better situated, and 
the insufficient harvests of to-day are nothing to the famines of the 
middle ages. Science has improved agriculture, and thrown addi- 
tional safeguards round the health of man. The ravages of the 
eholera and yellow fever in our day are absolutely inconsiderable 
when placed beside the ravages of the plague in former times. In 
the 14th century, the plague committed such ravages that half the 
population of France was literally swept away in less than six 
months. Thirty thousand persons died of it at Narbonne, and in 
Florence and its environs, one hundred thousand persons perished. 
“ The mortality was so great,” says the chronicler, “ that the dead 
could not be buried. It was never seen, heard or read in times 
past that such » maltitade had perished. In the parishes, the ter- 
rified curates left, leaving the ministry of the sacraments to some 
of the bolder monks.” And in the famines of the middle ages, 
whole populations died of hunger and despair. A ton of herrings 
cost forty crowns of gold. People were reduced to cannibalism. 
These famines were generally the result of war. Armies, sweep- 
ing the country, burning and wasting, compelled farmers and la- 
borers to take refage in the towns and cities. The free companies 
in the service of ambitious princes and lords were the occasion of 
two famines in the space of fifteen years. Happily those “ good 
old times” are long gone. 

Nosiz Doc.—In Covington, Ky., lately, a ruffian jostled a lit- 
tle girl from the sidewalk into the gutter, injuring her a good deal. 
A gallant dog, who witnessed the outrage, immediately sprang at 
the throat of the two-legged brute, and held him fast till he was 
released by the bystanders, who let the offender go, thinking he 
had received enough punishment from the nobler animal of the 
two. We have reason to be “ a friend of dogs, for they are honest 
creatures.” 


Patvats Lisrarizs.—The Rev. Luther Farnham lately read 
a very interesting paper before the New England Historico-Genea- 
logical Society, on the “ Private Libraries of Boston and vicinity.” 
He estimated that within ten miles of our State House, there are, in 
private libraries of 1000 volumes and upwards each, an aggregate 
ot 300,000 volumes; that twelve of these contain about 100,000, 
and ten of them 92,000. Mr. Farnham’s paper is to be published. 


Desratcu.—J. G. Hovey & Co., of this city, lately received per 
steamer from England a consignment of goods ordered by them 
twenty-nine days previous. This is the way to do business. 


SPLINTERS. 


Fitch, of West Killingly, Ct., aged 93. Peace to his ashes! 
.... Some wag has called a dinner-table a table of contents, 
and a gambling-table a table of discontents. 

-». The population of Iinois will foot up to 1,283,000. This 
is one of the little giants of the West—a child of yesterday, almost. 
..+. The weight of the new monster steamer building in the 
Thames is prodigious. Her measurement capacity is 25,000 tons. 
.-». A magnificént new hotel is to be erected in Philadelphia 
on the corner of Chestnut and 8th Streets, to cost $600,000. 

... Edwin Forrest never played better than during his recent 
engagement at the Boston Theatre. His “Lear” was great. 

.. Powers, the sculptor, has nearly finished his statue of 
America, and the California is near completion. 

.»+. A Miss Beall of Virginia lately recovered $6000 of a Mr. 
Miller for an aggravated breach of promise. 

.. The receipts of the New England Industrial Exhibition 
were about $5000. It was a very interesting and successful one. 
.++. The City Council of Roxbury have appropriated $500 for 
the establishment of free evening schools. A good move. 

.... M. Braun has lately exhibited in Europe what he calls 
“ cast marble,” which rapidly hardens and looks like Parian. 

.»~- A universal and perpetual sun dial has been invented in 
France, calculated for any latitude where the sun is visible. 

..»,» Louis Blanc differs from his fellow-revolutionists in Bu- 
rope. He thinks the masses must be enlightened before they fight. 

In two years and a half, 268 persons have been killed and 

539 wounded by railroad accidents in this country. 

.+.. The wife of the King of Denmark was once a milliner, 
named Lolla Rassmussen. The marriage waa morganatic, 

.»++ Panctuality, accuracy, steadiness and despatch are habits 
of business which ensure success in life, 

. A lady in want of a husband has only to drop her daguer- 

reotype in the street. Gentleman finds it, and marries her. 

.+++ Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., has accepted a call from 
the Congregational Church at Galesbury, Illinois, 

Donald McKay lately received a proposition from 
land to build four more ships of a 1000 tons each, 


THE WESTERN ALLIANCE. 

It is said that the English are beginning to find out that they 
have made a mistake in allying themselves with their “ natural 
enemies,” the French, and have just discovered that the latter 
are more to be feared than the Russians. Among other alarming 
indications is the fact that the French now hold practical sway at 
Constantinople, and that the structures they are now building 
there, ostensibly for the accommodation of their troops, are just 
such as they would build if their intention was permanently to 
oceupy the city of the sultan. The war with Russia we all know 
was brought about by Louis Napoleon. We all know that a for- 
eign war was absolutely necessary to the French emperor to re- 
tain his seat upon the throne. The English presses saw and ac- 
knowledged this at a time when they viewed Louis in a far differ- 
ent light from that in which they now regard him. 

Napoleon’s coup d'etat was only successfal from the prestige giv- 
en him by the known devotion of the powerful and spicndid 
army he had im a great measure created, and secured to his inter- 
est by special and unlimited favors. But a throne upheld by 


of military glory in France would sanction the largest war estab- 
lishment, provided it could be employed. Louis Napoleon, then, 
without hesitation, let loose the dogs of war. 

The result has shown how profound is his knowledge of human 
nature, how adroit his diplomacy. Metternich himself might 
take lessons of the nephew of Napoleon the Great. The watch- 
word “ glory” has been found « talisman powerful enoagh to 
charm down all opposition to his reign in France. In the field 
he has shown that the military power he wields completely over- 
shadows that of England. He has not only given his people glory 
enough and to spare, he has not only humbled the czar, and taken 
ample vengeance for 1812, but he has humbled his haughty Eng- 
lish ally. The lustre of the “ meteor flag of England ” has paled 
beside the dazzling brilliancy of the tricolor of France. If he 
has established a “‘ ranning sore ” in the side of Russia, he has also 
located an eating ulcer in the side of England. He has drained 
her of her blood and treasure—he has humbled her in the eyes of 
the world, and all this while grasping her by the hand, landing 
her prowess and smiling his bland thanks for the naiveté with 
which she has followed his lead. Something more was wanting 
to his triamph—that he should be received as the equal of Eng- 
land’s sovereign, and that she should visit him and accept his 
triumph over which some of the French presses have already be- 
gun to exult. 

And now who shall say how long this unnatural alliance will 
endure? It has already inflicted irreparable injury on the fame 
and prestige of England, and she may rebel against its continu- 
ance. But the purposes of Louis Napoleon will have been accom- 
plished. Supposing Napoleon choose to patch up a peace with 
Russia and divide with her the empire of Europe, what could 
England do in that contingency? She could not secure the aid 
of the other continental powers, as they would side with the east 
and the west—Raussia and France. All that would be left for her 
to do would be for her to acquiesce. Such are our impressions in 
view of this western alliance. Nothing would surprise us less 
than to hear of its dissolution at any moment, and the formation 
of new and strange combinations in European politics. 

GENERAL TACON. 

This noted man, the most efficient, though the most despotic 
that ever ruled the island of Cubs, lately died of 
cholera at Madrid, at the advanced age of eighty. If he ruled 
the Cubans with a rod of iron, he was also of the Span- 
ish nobility of the island. He was the scourge of evil-doers, and 
his severity completely crushed the spirit of the robbers, assassins 
and smugglers of the “ Gem of the Antilles.” He did much to 
beautify and adorn Havana and to improve its sanitary condition. 
The large opera house at Havana—perhaps the most splendid in 
the world, at which Rachel is about to appear, bears his name, 
and there are many memorials of him throughout Havana. Of 
course, his labors were not gratuitous, and like most of his pre- 
decessors and successors, he left the island with a splendid fortune. 


Torxey.—Tarkey is in a bad way—that is, the French and 
English have their way and say in everything, and Mohammedan- 
ism itself received a death blow when the western powers wrung 
from the Porte the reluctant promise that henceforth no renegade 
who shall recant from his errors of faith shall ggg 
of death. 


Navat Cuarirr.—The officers aad crew of the U. S. frigate 
Saranac, on the Mediterranean station, transmitted to the mayor of 
‘Norfolk, through their commander, Captain Poindexter, the sum 
of five hundred dollars, for the relief of the sick and suffering in- 
habitants ; a truly generous amount in proportion to their means. 

No Apvertiseents.—Our patrons will observe that we sead 
them the paper for the present week, without advertisements. 
This is one of the improvements which we shall adopt for the new 
year; thus enabling us to give our subscribers a greater amount 
of original reading matter. 


Just So.—The sums which many heads of families in New 
York spend upon their wives and daughters for really unnecessa- 
ry or extravagant dresses would amount in a few years, to a hand- 
some fortune. 


Our Paize Orren.—See particulars of the prize offer for 
clubs, on another page of the present number, 


published, in the “ Journal des Debats,” an article on Rachel in 
the United States, remarkable for absolute ignorance of America, 
and for its ridiculous self-sufficiency. It is difficult to decide 
whether it be more insolent to us or to the great tragedienne, 
whose eareer has provoked this outpouring of malignancy. He 
takes the ground that we, because we are republicans, cannot 
comprehend those great works which were written for kings and 
princes, and have been supported by nobles and gentry; that we 
are ignorant and disdaintul of ancient history, and so unrefined, 
that nothing beautiful or classical can please us. He supposes 
the New York audience to be insensible to the charms of Racine 
and Moliere, because they wished to hear the Marseillaise, the 
“horrible song of exile, of murder and the scaffold,” as he terms 
it. He wilfully forgets that the most refined of Parisian audiences 
has thrilled to the martial notes of that song, as chanted by the 
deep wnice of Rachel: he forgets that it was the song of the 
whole French people, before tyranny stifled their aspirations, and 
changed the journalists of France into a set of servile flunkeys 
like himself. More—we charge him, Jules Janin, with not un- 
derstanding the Marseillaise. Its “ atrocity” consists im calling a 
suffering people to arm against “conspiring tyrants.” Does he 
remember that it urges the warriors of France to show forbear 
ance even to enemies “ reluctantly arming” against them ? 

He appears to be as ignorant of the former grandeur of his own 
country as he is of the character of ours: at the close of his vul- 
gar diatribe, he lets us into the source of his impression of this 
country, by referring to a book called “The Other World,” by 
Madame Fontenay, a French Trollope, who outherods her 
English prototype. We give one specimen of ridiculous asser- 
tion,—and with it dismiss him. “Let Monimia prostrate herself 
at the knees of the expiring Mithridates, Mithridates is no more 
unfortunate than Uncle Tom. For there is where they (the Amer- 
icans) are in tragedy—they have halted at Uncle Tom. He is 
the Agamemnon, he is the Achilles, he is the Thersites ; they hiss 
him, they laud him, they hoot him, they admire him, they langh in 
his face. He is a buffoon—he is a martyr. They have no other 
Odyssey, they have no other Iliad. Their only Parthenon is 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Portraits.—At the Royal Palace of Munich, in Bavaria, 
there is a gallery containing portraits of all the pretty women in 
the city. Among them figures, between two windows, and not 
far from that of the reigning queen, the head of Lola Montes. 


Too Trvs.—The British Minister at Washington, Mr. Cramp- 
ton, is reported to have said that when a merchant fails in Liver- 
pool, our whole country trembles. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Edwin L. Maynard to Miss Henrietta 
Mr. Kalloch. Mr. Bleaser J. 


lia, of Payal. W. I.—At Chariestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr 
Perkins to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Turner.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Copp. Mr. 
Robert H. Emerson to Miss Mary Putnam Eastman.—At Danvers. by Rev. Mr. 
Putnam, Mr. Franklin Tyler to Miss Lydia Abby Friend. of Beveriy.—At 
South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Adam Hawkes to Miss Caroline 
Bent, both of Lynnfield.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen. Mr. James Smith to 
Jane Davis.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Davis Cut- 
ting to Miss Catherine Devine.—At Wenham, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. G. A. 
Tapley, of Danvers, to Miss Sophia Dodge.— At Rockport, by Rev. Mr. Brem- 
ner, Mr. Luther C. Tibbets to Miss Abigail Lowe —At New Bedford, by Rew. 
Mr. How, Mr. Oliver P. Tripp to Miss Peace A. Devoil, both of Westport.—At 
gm er Mr. Alonzo |. Hodsdon, of Roxbury. Mass., to Miss rannie A. 
E. Merrill. —At Bangor, Me., Littledeid, of Boston, t© Miss 
Abby White, of Frankfort, Mi 


66; Jeremiah Kittredge. Esq.. 50: Mrs. 
Fletcher, 68.— At South Mr. Morris B. Cremin, 42.—A‘ Charlies 

ia wi Merrill. 32.— At Roxbury. Mr. 
; Miss Cynthia A. Hunt. 17 —At Cam Ddridgeport, Mrs. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


motable events of the day. columns are deveted to original 
etches and arog the BEST AMSRICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 

news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 


note in the eastern or Pp 


raw portraie of every the world, and female. 
TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCQ 

we 

us sexteen subscribers at the last shall receive the 
rate, 


by M. BALLOU, 


RACHEL IN AMERICA. 
a aa ae | showy and taking, but partial and unreliable writer, has recently 
| 
‘ 
| 
bayonets was in danger from a reactionary movement, unless a 
satisfactory reason could be given for its maintenance. The love ¥ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
d) 
| Perry, of South Natick; by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. John M. Trainer to Miss : 
Tn | Esther Reddick; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James 3. Brown to Miss Eliza P. 
DEATHS. 
Ta 
town, 
Natha 
Salem, Mrs. Caldweil, Widow Han Deland, 7S ‘Mrs. Sally Phippen, 
75; Miss Julia MeDorald, 24.—At Asa Northam. 89 —At Mar 
Diehead, Miss Clare L. Adams. 18; M ‘iiam Grown, 24.—At Wen- ; 
Mrs. Lucy Healey, 68.—At Kev. Robert Crowell. D. D.. pastor of 
the Gungregational Chureh. 68 — At Quincey, Mrs. Lacy A. A. Biweill, 22.— As 
—_—————__+ 202 > Dartmoath, Mr. Culbert Booth, 65 — At Weymouth, Mr. Warren Weston, 75. 
—At Beverly, Capt. Johan Francis Lovett.—At Gloucester, Widow Patience 
Martin, Mr. Jacob S. Morehouse, 33.—At West Newbury, Maj Viiver 
Pillsbery, $1.—At Bolton, Mr. John Jewett, Memerly of this city. $1 — Ar 
Worcester, Mr. Eber W. Preebury. 7S; Mrs. Abigail RB. Smith. IS; Mr. Bor ja- 
min Howard, 70.—At New Bedford, Ichabod Beq.. 33; Mr Stephea 
Parker, 54.—At New Boston. Mrs. Judith Steme. At Groton. George &. 
Farley. -, — At Provincetown, Elisha Freeman. Bsq . 64 — Ad Millbury, 
Mr. Luke Uarripgton. 66.—At Lancaster, Mr. Semuel Damon, 74.—At New 
York, Floyd T. Ferris, M. D., 63; Mr. John B. Dusdoity, 60. 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events im all parts of the worid, P 
aad of men aud manuers, altogether uaking & rentirely original im thie 
eountry. Ite pages contain views of every ~~ -- city in the known world, 
of all buildings of cere, ofall the princi- 
| and stea ce. with time and 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
SLEEP. 


BY TAMAR 
Come, sweet sleep, and close my eyelids— 
Iam weary of the day; 
And let gay and pleasing fancies 
Softly round my pillow play. 


Bring me dreams of joy and gladness— 
Banish thoughts of grief and pain ; 
Place before me those dear faces 
I may never see again. 
Then with magic wand traneport me 
Back to childhood’s sunny hours ; 
There the world seems like a garden, 
Fuil of choice, sweet-scented flowers. 


Bring again those softened glances, 
For which now I sadly pine; 

From eyes so tender—e'en my mother’s— 
Bring them forth from “ Auld lang syne.” 


Come, sweet sleep, and close my eyelids— 
I am weary of the day ; 

Let we visit fairy dream-land— 
Let me travel fur away. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A CANDIDATE FOR A SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


A Frew years ago I chanced to be a member of the superin- 
tending school committee, and among the various comical scenes 
that came under my notice, I must relate the following. 

One afternoon, as I sat at my desk, a wagon rattled up into 
my door-yard, and in a few moments more there came a thump- 
ety thump upon my door. I went to see what was wanted, and I 
found upon my piazza one of the most original specimens of the 
genus Yankee that it was ever my lot to fall in with. I mcan, of 
such Yankees as we read of, but which are seldom seen. He 
stood about “ six feet two,” was rather lean, and yet giving evi- 
dence of plenty to eat. His dress was evidently his best, though 
the coat and hat had surely come down to him from a generation 
that had passed away. His vest was of a blue, homespun cloth, 
short, and buttoned with brass buttons ; his neck-kerchief was of 
checked gingham, while the wee bit of a dicky which had been 
pulled up to sight above it, was but a more extended binding of 
his coarse cotton shirt. His face was open enough, in all con- 
science ; and his hair, which was of several hues, from that of 
fiax to that of a wilted bat, had been greased thoroughly, but it 
would not stick down. His boots were evidently made for wear, 
and were visible half way up the tops, the trousers either having 
shrunk up or mayhap having been made to clear the mud. 

“ Mornin’, “squire,” said he,in @ tone not unlike the grating 
of a mill-caw. 

“Good day,” I returned, not wishing to repeat his exact salu- 
tation, seeing it was nearer evening than morning. 

“] kind ’a thought as haow I’d come an’ git yeou to gin me a 
sartiferkate, bein’ as they want me to hev one afore I commence 
keepin’ sche~l in this taown.” 

it was in the fall, and as the day was cool, I asked the appli- 
cant to walk in, hinting to him first that he could wipe his feet on 
the mat. He geve his boots a wipe, and then followed me to my 
study. He took a seat on my lounge, deposited his hat upon the 
floor, and then took an old pocket-book from somewhere within 
his vest. 

“Ef yeou ’re in « hurry, ‘squire, don’t know as there’ll be any 
need of yeou’re ‘zamin’in’ me, for I’ve got a sartiferkate from 
the selekmen of aour taown. I kep’ schewl thar last winter, an’ 
yeou’d better b’lieve I made the wool fly. Jes’ let me tell yer 
*baout that,” he rattled on, with as much assurance as man could 
have, and in a tone of self-esteem ahead of anything I could have 
suspected from his looks. “ Yer sce they've got the all-firedest 
ugly set o’ boys over thar in Perdishun Holler, ye ever hearn tell 
on. Why—they’d licked the schewlmaster an’ lugged ’im aout o’ 
the schewl’ouse every winter for six winters. By gimerky, I was 
mad. Ses I, ‘jes’ let me keep that schewl.’ The kommitty 
hearn tell on me, an’ they sent for me at wonst. They ’zamined 
me, an’ guy me @ sartiferkate rite orf, An’ I kommenced the 
schewl. Bum of the big boys kommenced wonst or twist to 
kick up « raow; but, apple-sarse an’ greens! didn’t I wollup 
"um. Yew never seed such a schewl as ‘twas. The folks said as 
haow there hadn't been such a schew!l there for forty year 

The “ schewimaster” waited « few moments to sce if I would 


express any astonishment, but as I did not, he went on. 

“"T seemed ‘at some of the folks daown here in Pordunk hey 
hearn tell haow I sukseeded, an’ they’ve sent for me to cum an’ 
try my band thar.” 

I remembered now to have heard the agent of the school in the 
district which was generally known as Paudunk, say that be had 
sent to try and hire @ teacher who kept s school in B——, the 
previous winter, and I supposed this must be the one. His fame 
had only reached our town connected with a thrashing exploit, in 
which he had floored some half dozen big boys. 

“ As was sayin’, thar’s no need of yaour ‘samin’in 
me. Here's the @rtiferkate.” 

And as he thus spoke he handed me a soiled and crumpled pa 
per, which I found to be indeed « bona fide certificate, and signed 
by two of the school committee of B——. 

“ Ov coutee yeou'll guv us a reck , squire.” 

“TI believe I must examine you a little, first,” I said; for Lhad 
& curiosity to see how mach the fellow really knew. 


Aouk 


“ Wal—ov course yeou ken. But raily, ‘squire, I dono but I 
may be a leetle mite rasty. Ha’n’t brushed up any lately. But 
rayther reckon yeou’ll find me some. Heow’ll yeou take me? 
Wat cums fust ¢” 

“ Suppose we try a bit of geography first,” said I. 

“Wal,” he uttered, not quite so confidently as before. “Go 
ahead. But mind, ’squire—as I said afore, I may need a leetle 
brashing up.” 

“ What is the capital of this State ?” I asked first. 

“Port—l—. Let’s see—ya-as—Portland.” 

“No, no,” said I. “ Portland used to bo, but Augusta is now 
the capital.” 

“ Wal—naow I didn’t know that. It’s becn changed sense I 
studied jografy. Howsumever, go ahead.” 

“« What is the capital of Massachusetts ¢” 

“Wal,” he replied, slowly and solemnly, at the same time 
counting his fingers, as though the solution were to be arrived at 
mathematically, “‘ naow let’s me see. Massachusetts—that’s clean 
way daown sumwhar by the oshua. I never was thar, but Joe 
Popwhack, as we used to call ’im—he was thar. By thunder, 
’squire, Joe ’d be rayther astonished ef he knew I was a keepin’ 
schewl, wouldn’t he. Ye see Joe—Martin, his name is—but we 
call him Popwhack, ’cause he used tew use that word. But Joo 
don’t know much. Howsamever, go ahead ’squire.”’ 

“ Well,” I returned, feeling sure that he would not enlighten 
me on geography, “‘ suppose we try English grammar.” 

“That's yer sort. Ye sce I never took much pains with jog- 
rafy, ‘cause the master allers has a book, ye see, an’ he ken tell 

jest whar all them places is. But yeou’ll find me to hum in ’rith- 
matick, naow I tell ye. I’ve devoted the most of my time to fig- 
gers, for up in aour parts they want their boys to cypher.” 

“Bat first,” said I, holding in the laugh that was trying to 
burst out, “ tell me what grammar is.” 

“ Sartin,” he responded, with an energy that led me to look 
for more understanding of the matter than I had expected, “ gram- 
mar is the study wat’s got naouns—an’—an’—varbs—an’—an’— 
sich sort ov things in it. Yer see I ha’n’t quite forgot it yet.” 

“No, I see not. Can you tell me what a noun is ?” 

“ Wal—I’m afeard yeou’ve got me thar. But then ye sec it's 
all in the book, an’ I ken tell when the scholars recite right. But 
yeou’ll find me to hum in ’rithmatick.” 

“‘ Very well,” said I ; “‘ suppose we try it. In a piece of land 
ten rods long and four rods wide, how many square rods are there.” 

Mr. Spuggs, for so I will call him, commenced to count his 
fingers energetically. 

“ Wal,” he at length uttered, slowly and thoughtfully, “ten 
rod long an’ four deep. Guess we’d better try that by square 
rewt, hadn’t we, ‘squire ?” 

“ Any way you please,” I replied, turning my face towards the 
window to hide the smile I could no lonzer repress. 

The “candidate ” studied hard for some moments, counting his 
fingers over and over again, and at length he broke out, in a sort 
of relieved tone. 

“ Look here, ’squire. I rayther think that ere "ll come under the 
head ov sarveyin’, an’ ye see I never studied that. I never had 
no—what-d’ye call-it—the thing they stick up on three legs to look 
through ; never could ford it. Ment to study it, though. But 
naow gin us sumthin’ of a common schewl kind.” 

“ Well,” said I, determined to let the fellow answer one question 
if possible, “‘ suppose a bushel of corn is worth one dollar, how 
much are ten bushels worth ?” 

Again he went over his fingers. 

“ Yeou mean shelled corn, 1 s’pose,” he said, after a while. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“*Cause it a good deal of difference, yer see, "beaout 
that. Corn on the ear ’ll overrun the bushel ef its good for any- 
thing. Naow the corn we raise ‘ll overrun four quarts to the 
bushel. Tew bushel ov ears ’ll1 make more’n a bushel ov shelled 
corn. Yer see I should be pertick’ler to ’splain this to my schol- 
ars, cause ye see, squire, I mean to fit ’em for the bizziness of 
life. Naow a good many schewlmasters don’t dew that, but I 
dew. Ginger and Jerewsalem, ’squire, yew ort to see me handle 
the big boys when they git onruly. I tell ye they don’t try it 
more’n wonst.” 

I despaired of getting even one fair answer from my applicant, 
and I concluded to drop him. 

“ Mr. Spuggs,” said J, a8 politely as I could, “I'm afraid you 
wouldn’t suit us here. I could not give you a certificate without 
overstepping the bounds of my duty.” 

“ Yeou don’t mean so, ‘squire,”’ uttered the poor fellow, in a 
doleful, sinking tone. “‘ Why, I kep’ last winter, an’ got along 
fust rate. Guess yow'd better let metry my hand, Naow I teil 
ye, it'll be great disapp’intment tome. got rigged for it.” 

“1 couldn't do it.” 


“‘ Bat 1 ken brush up, ‘squire. I told yer I was kind o’ rusty 
maow, but I ken overhaul these things, an’ look em up.” 


“ Very well,” I said, “When you have brushed up and over- 
looked your studies some, I should be happy to examine you 
sorrowful countenance; but 
whether he ever “ brushed up” or not I do not know, for he has 
never since shown himself to me. 

This may seem overdrawn, but I will just say that the fellow 
did not know one bit more than I have represented, and yet he 
had a certificate, in which he was fully recommended as a “ suit- 
able and competent person to be a teacher of youth,” and it was 
signed by two of the school committee of his native town! But 
I will simply add, that the writing of the certificate betrayed as 
much ignorance of English grammar on the part of the committee 
as Mr. Spuggs had displayed in his examination. 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 
SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR: 


Being resolved to increase the pregent unequalled edition of ‘‘ Baliou‘s Pic- 
torial Drawing Room Companlog ” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly. the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain end send to ys clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himself to its 
fw partial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


80 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to us the 
twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the “ Pictorial ’’ between the first of De- 
cember, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being a period of about sizty days. 


When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Gompanion 


is now in its ninth volume, tenth ciny on the Ist of January, 
1856. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizicen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the i!lustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 

ketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding, of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We shall commence the new volume of the “ Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
ts! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
eacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
eecret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 
—oR,— 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE 8TORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interestsd in its weekly perusal. 
We are resulyed the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Fouts, rosewood of the best Boston work- 
manship, warranted in all respects. 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 

Laver Warcn. vita a rich seals aud 

my 4 pew and warranted perfect in all respects. 
person who sends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 

of Uns Huyprep Bounp Vulumas of new apd valuable books, embra- 
ing biographies, bistories, novels. records of travel, etc. Value. ..... 

To the person w. o sends us the fourth club, we will preeent a su- 
perb Enciisa Doves Guy, mlver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch. game bag and fixtures, & reliabie weapon. Value..... 

To the who sends us the fifth largest club, we wiil present a La- 
prs Gotp Warcu, new, elegautly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back, best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............ 80 

To the person who sends us the largest present supe- 

Laver Wartos, warranted in all respects 
instrument and timekeeper. 
Who sends us the secenta om club, we will present an 
Amenican silver mounted, and = best make, 
with powder tlask and Oixtures—a ru 

To the who sends us the eighth "we will fie 
Ripine and Baip.s, to our own or best Englisn 
stock, by William Holmes, 25 Tremont How, ion ae with curb and 
ruafiie bits, and all the fixtures pe: fect. 

To the person who sbali send ua the ninth largest club, we will preseat a 


ae the tenth largest club. t 
ron Ww us ten club, we w! an 
Su.ver Wartca, new and t timekeeper, ond re- 
spects oung lad or mise attending school. Value...... 25 
To the person ho shail send us the e/eventh largest club, we will t 
heey heavy Gow Beat Kino, elaborately wrought. and with the inidals 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone, Value. ...... 
To the person who shall send us the ¢weil/th largest club, we will prea 
five large and beautiful Bree. avines, euch ove exhibi 
interesting scene, tramed in gilt, parlor ormaments. Value. ......... 18 
Offered is new 4 the manufact and be seen at 
Every urers, may 


TERMS ;—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall PMs ta 
. All who exert pak of 
bseribers rece 


te of our Pictorial,” elegau i, with 
title and indexes, coutainiug nearly ten 


the price of which is dollars. 
It a iy very important that the names, accompanied by the mone should be 
sont bo we ne fart 00 they are obtained, that we may be able ‘tan ample 


ward them witu the money, and he or she can then 
ber of names, at the same rate, and they will be duly 
Of the person sending until Vebruary 1866. 

It is not required that the entire rhe 3 should be from one town; we will send 
the papers to any neghborin but all the subscriptions must come 

rise offer cannot be app’ to any regular wholesale at 
tube must be bona Ade, and each name be sent with ppl 

The result be duly published, end the receipt 

by the successful parties, will be given 


copies of the peper furnishod 


w the club any pum- 
to the 


Al 


M.M. and Propriter. 
Comper of Tremont and Bromfield Hoston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
In New York the Norfolk Orphan Fund has reached the hand- 
some amount of $5000, and is still increasing. —— The Beaver 
Island Mormons have several small vessels, and carry on a species 
of piracy on the lake. It is also said that the keeper of the light- 
house on Beaver Island, who is a Mormon, holds out decoy lights, 
whereby several valuable cargoes have been wrecked on the isl- 
and. —— Gen. Cass is said to be worth $4,000,000. —— A Mrs. 
Briggs, of Camden, N. J., recently attempted to chastise one of 
her children with a switch, when it was thrown into a spasm, which 
continued so long that strangulation and death ensued. —— Out 
of a population in Norfolk, Va., not much exceeding 7000, over 
2000 are now entombed. Of the remaining portion nearly nine- 
tenths had the fever. —— A splendid new Presbyterian church 
was dedicated in Philadelphia, lately. It is located on the corner 
of Arch and Eighteenth Streets, is in the Roman style, and, be- 
sides a bell-tower 115 high, is surmounted by a noble dome, reach- 
ing to the altitude of 170 feet. It cost upwards of $100,000. ——A 
convention of Episcopal clergyman met at Baltimore, and resolved 
to contribute each one-tenth of their income for the support and 
extension of the gospel.—— There has been received at the New 
York city post-office no less than $2,501,222 during the last two 
years. ——— Mr Henry Franklin, of North Attleboro’, was acci- 
dentally killed by the discharge of a gun, while loading. The 
charge, with the ramrod, passed into his brain. —— ‘Ihe increase 
of population in the State of New York for the last four years, 
was eight per cent., while in Massachusetts it was twice that. This 
is attributable to our having more manufactories, while New York 
is more agricultural. —— It is stated in the New York Commer- 
cial that a remittance of £10,000 in gold was received by the Af- 
rica, to be employed in grain purchases in this country for ship- 
ment to England. —— A mechanic in Cincinnati is wasting his 
talents in trying to construct a flying machine, and thinks he can 
succeed if he can only raise the wind. —— A singing mouse has 
just been caught in Portland. —— The Rev. Dr. Bellows’s church, 
on Fourth Avenue, New York, is getting well towards completion, 
so far as the body of the house is concerned. With its streak of 
brick and streak of Caen stone, it prominently arrests the atten- 
tion. ——— The Alta California newspaper in San Francisco, has 
been sold by the sheriff for $11,000. There are thirteen daily 
papers in that city. —— Two more asteroids have recently been 
discovered between Mars and Jupiter; one by Bilk, in Prussia, 
and the other by Goldsmith, at Paris. There are now some thirty- 
five or six of these minor planets known to exist. —— Une of the 
most extensive grain operators in Chicago has been purchasing 
wheat for the past six days at the rate of abqut 100,000 bushels a 
day, and has already paid over $150,000 per day. ‘The purchases 
are made at $1 48 to $1 50 per bushel. —— Mexico contains 85 
cities, 193 towns or large villages, 4709 villages, 119 missions, etc., 
170 hacicndas, and 6902 farms, etc. Population, 7,853,395. ——W. 
G. Kendall, late post-master at New Orleans, publishes a state- 
ment in the New Orleans Delta, designed to show that the reports 
recently in circulation with reference to alleged losses at the New 
Orleans post-office, during his administration, were a “ fabrica- 
tion.” —— The great estate of Nesmyl, with its immense dependen- 
cies, in Hangary, has been recently purchased by the Benedictine 
monks of the Cloister of Neuberg, for the sum of 800,000 florins, 
which, at twelve florins the pound sterling, is equal to nearly 
£67,000. ——— The Washington Monument, the corner-stone of 
which was laid on the Fourth of July, 1848, has been raised to 
the height of 152 feet, at an expense of $230,000. The original 
estimate of the cost of the whole work was $1,222,000. —— The 
Chicago Democrat says it is estimated that the loss by recent dis- 
asters on the lakes exceeds a million of dollars. —— A correspond- 
ent of the Washington Intelligencer gives the cost of gas to pri- 
vate consumers in forty-two of the largest cities in the United 
States, the average being $3 97 to 1000 cubic feet. 


+ > 


FORT GAINES ACADEMY LOTTERY, ATALANTA, GA. 


If a lottery can, under any circumstances, command the general 
respect, it is only when it is designed to carry out some and 
popular purpose, and the funds thus obtained are devoted to such 
an end, Churches used to be bailt in this way, colleges have often 
been erected by such means, and hospitals without number owe 
their existence to lotteries. But the abuse, by the unscrupulous, 
of such a means of ap the liberal public, led at last to 
the universal deprecation of Jotveries, without — to the 
held in view by any of them in their creation. ‘I'he seed tal to 
suifer with the bud. In some of the Southern States, however, 
they draw a distinction, and while they oppose lotteries generally, 
they permit such as contemplate a benevolent aim. ‘The Fort 
Gaines Academy Lottery, drawn at Atalanta, G 
23d, and on December 24th, Samuel Swan, Agent and Manager, is 
one of these. ‘This lottery ia on the Havana plan, all the prizes 
being drawn, thus prevenung the possibility of mathematical com- 
binauon of swindling, In the above schemes, there are 1000 


prizes drawn out of 10,000 numbers, We observe by their eir- 
culur, tickets are $5; shares in proportion. 


A Name vor tHe New Srarze.—The Lake Superior Miner 
proposes that the new State which is spoken of, to be furmed from 
the Upper Peninsula and a portion of Winconsin, shall be called 
Menomone, from the bold and warlike tribe of Indians who in- 
habit that region. The name is euphonious and appropriate. 

Tas “Sounarrs Poixa.”—An Italian maestro, resident in 
Philadelphia,—Signor Rondinello,—has been composing a dance 
with this title, which is spoken of by the musical critics in Signor’s 
neighborhood as very spirited. 

Buxapsturrvs,—In South America there is a searcity of bread- 
stuffs. They began to export largely before they found out the 
crops would fall short, and axe now importing again. 


Georgia, November | 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Thirty of the crew of the U. S. Frigate Independence recently 
d in the harborof San Francisco. 

The oldest citizen of St. Louis, Caleb Lockwood, recently died 
in that city. 

The Passaic river water is to be introduced into Patterson, N. 
J., for domestic and other purposes. 

The firemen of Charlestown propose to form a benevolent asso- 
ciation for the purpose of mutual aid. 

The mother of Dr. Gaussen, of Geneva, Switzerland, the well- 
known author on “ Inspiration,” died recently. 

Two deaf mutes, named George M. Baker and Amanda M. 
Bugbee, were married recently, at Albany, N. Y. 

A person in Mobile has brought a suit for damages against a 
shoemaker, for failing to comply with a promise to have a pair of 
boots made at a specified time. 

A Texas editor says that one of his neighbors, Ben. M. Green, 
in 12 consecutive mornings, killed three bears, one panther, one 
wild cat, and seven deer. 

Bishop Waugh, on returning from an official tour, recently, 
found his sister, his son, and his brother-in law, all prostrate with 
the yellow fever 

The Union states that it will require 1,509,500 acres of the pub- 
lic lands to satisfy the 13,796 land warrants issued last month. 
The total number of warrants issued, 48,158. 

At Davenport, Iowa, recently, when some lots of ground were 
to be sold at auction for non-payme nt of taxes, the sale, by the di- 
rection of the authorities, was opened with prayer. 

The various “ bread leagues” thro’ at the country appear to 
be working with satisfactory results. operations of one at 
Lynn are now at the rate of $150,000 per annum. 

Government is putting up a new light-house, on the end of 
Long Wharf, New Haven, for the accommodation of vessels bound 
in and out of the harbor. 

The Borsen Zeitung, of Berlin, mentions that the Russian 
government is endeavoring to effect a sale to the United States 
of America of its ions in the north of that continent, for 
the sum of 40,000,000 of silver roubles. 

Mr. James Warren, a native of Troy, New York, who was re- 
cently arrested on a charge of obtaining money from Messrs. 
Manroe & Co., Broadway, New York, commit suicide in the 
latter city, by taking prussic acid. 

At a land sale held at Winona, at Minnesota, recently, a spec- 
tator attempted to overbid a settler. The crowd undertook to 
drown him in the river, when he drew a revolver and shot three 


men. It is supposed their wounds will not prove fatal. 
A steam fire engine has been purchased by the city of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and four additional steam engines are to built for 


the use of the city of Cincinnati. Pittsburg has recently had one | 


built on a plan invented by one of her own mechanics. 

The Messrs. Wright’s splendid new (clipper) ship, the Morning 
Light, cleared lately at St. John, N. B., with a cargo exceeding b 
100,000 superficial feet of deals, that of any vessel hitherto cle 
at this port. 

Mrs. Moore, wife of Mr. Moore, paper maker at Norway, Me , 
was so severely burned by the explosion of a camphene lamp, re- 
cently, that she died the next day. She was attempting to fill a 
lighted lamp. When will people learn wisdom ! 

Nearly the whole town of Buckhannon, Upshur Co., Va., was 
destroyed by fire recently. The Court House, Jail, C 
tavern, all the stores but two, and most of the private dwellings 
are in ashes. 

Prentiss of the Louisville Journal says that after an absence of 
a few weeks he returns home to find his paper increased a thous- 
and in circulation. He says modesty will not allow him to attrib- 
ute it to his absence. , 

A farmer in Westmoreland county, Pa., recently murdered his 
wife and burned her body in a large pile of . He was ar 
rested, and on examination the bones of the murdered womdn 
were found among the ashes and coal. 

The Indianapolis Journal remarks: “ 

nerating into regular races prett we 

ve fe Gilpatricks and a few years. 
Verily, women’s rights are invading an altogether unexpected cir- 
cle of male affairs. 


A Swede who arrived at New York got $1600 changed into 
American gold, was followed by a party of thieves to Buffalo, 
who managed to rob the poor fellow of the whole amount before 
he reached Clev: land, cutting a bag containing the money from 
the breast of his coat. 

The wife of a gard ner in St. Louis died recently very sud- 
was afterwards circulated that she had met with violence from her 
husband, and this coming to the ears of the husband, he commit- 
ted suicide by taking poison. 

The Brock monument on 


i matches are de- 


ral stairway, numbering 236 steps. 
enn saleed to the top, is 16 feet high, and re | 
the attitude of surveying the battle field with a spy glass in his 
‘right hand, while the left is grasping a sword. 

The town of Gloucester, Mass., has 19,314 tons of shipping 
employed in fishing, 5000 tons in foreign trade and 3600 tons in 
the coasting business. ‘There have been this year 207 arrivals 
from ign ports. The number of hands emplo in fisheries 
is 2280, and the number of vessels employed is 282, 
$989,250. 

Robert Owen, well known for many years 
staunchest infidels of the day, and 
active in London it pemphices thas 
4 
counteracting the efforts which he gave to the cause of intidelity 
for half contury. 


On dit—that Rachel is studying English, and it is her intention 
to appear as Lady Macbeth before she leaves America. Booth 
played in French im ‘New Orleans, and the . <s 
excellent English scholar. Another on dit worthy of less cre- 
dence, and that is the assertion that Rachel’s genuine jewels are 
safely stored in Paris, and that the imitations are only worn 


The Rey. Mr. Close perantly delivered a discourse in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in aid of the English Episcopal Church in that place, 
and in doing so he took his text and preached from the copy pre- 
served in the Geneva lib of the English Bible, printed at Gen- 
eva in 1560, and translated by the English exiles, Knox, Cover- 
dale and others, during their residence there. ‘The Bible ia ques- 
tion is one of the very oldest printed copics in oxistence. 


Foreign Items. 


To support its cause, Russia is said to have 2000 hired writers 
in Germany alone. 

Out of the ten thousand Russian seamen engaged in the heroic 
defence of Sebastopol, no more than a fourth part survive, and 
some six or seven officers. 

Gortschakoff’s account of his forced retreat from Sebastopol, 
states, with infinite naivet¢, that the enemy did not follow him. 
How could they? He broke down his bridge of boats. 

The marshal’s baton is not the only recompense that the gen- 
eral-in-chief of the French army in the Crimea will receive. It is 
said that the emperor intends naming Marshal Pelissier Duke of 
Sebastopol. 

Franconi’s cireus at Paris has recently leet one of its most 
amusing performers, an English clown, named Kemp. His ap- 
nee in the ring was always the signal for the most boisterous 
aughter. He was only thirty-one years of age, and died very 
suddenly. 

The scientific Bulletin of Paris announces an important discov- 
ery by M. Vergnes, by which mercury and other metallic substan- 
ces absorbed into the system may be expelled instanter by an elec- 
tric bath. This discovery appears to be a fact beyond doubt, hav- 
ing been tested before the “ Academy of Science,” and pronounc- 
ed a reality. 

The American comedian, J. H. Mc Vicker, has made a success- 
ful debut at the Surry Theatre, London, im one of Marble’s ta- 
vorite pieces, “Sam Patch im France.” Of course he does the 
Yankee, and having ove or two peculiarities which did not go 
down so well, he kept his audience im a continual roar of laughier 
by his drolieries. 
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Sands of Gold. 


--+. Heaven and earth, advantages and obstacles, conspire to 
educate genius.— F useli. 

.-+. If well-respected honor bid me on, I hold as little counsel 
with weak fear as you.—Shakspeare. 

.--. Diplomacy! the science of those who have none, and who 
are as deep as emptiness.— Balzac. 

..-- Life is rapid, art is slow, occasion coy, practice fallacious, 
and judgment partial.—/usedi. 

.--. One of the most important rules of the science of man- 
ners is an almost absolute silence ia regard to yourself. — Balzac. 

... The generous who is always just, and the just who is 

always generous, may, unannounced, approach the throne of 
heaven.—Lavuter. 

.... Genius either discovers new materials of nature, or com- 
bines the known with novelty. Talent arranges, cultivates, pol- 


| ishes the discoveries of genius.— Fusei?. 


.... Alas! if the principles of coutentment are not within us, 
—the height of station and worldly grandeur will as soon add a 
cubit to a man’s stature as to his happiness.— Sterne. 

.... The great blessings of mankind are within us, and within 
our reach, but we shut our eyes, aud like people im the dark, we 
fall foul upon the very thing we search for, without finding it.— 
Seneca. 

.... Buffon says “Genius is patience.” Patience, is in fact, 
im mankind, that which nearest resembles the process nature 
in her creations. What is art! Nature concentrated.— 


+ 


Joker's Budget 


“ true, ‘tis pity ; ‘tis pity ‘tis true.” —Honeymoon bliss some- 
times turns out to be moonshine.— Punch. 

There is 4 “ fast’ young man in this city, who, it is said, heats 
his shaving water every morning by the fire of his own genius. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” as the farmer exclaimed 
when be Saeed his golden pippins to the pockets of a truant 
schoolboy. 


A Cincinnati paper contains an advertisemeut of bonnets and 
petticoats for young men’s wear, to correspond with the shawls, 
now 80 universally worn. 

“Why don't your father take a newspaper ®”’ said a man toa 
little boy whom he caught pilfering his paper from his dvorstep. 
“ Coz he sends me to take it,” answered the urchin. 

“ Mike,” said a bricklayer, to his hod-man, “if you meet Pa- 
trick, tell him to make haste, as we are waiting for him.” “ Sure 
and I will,” replied Mike ; “but what will I tell him if I don’t 
mate him 

At a store in New York where mourning goods are sold, they 
have a salesman who sympathises so strongly with purchasers 
that he sheds tears from morning till might. He commands a 

Lawyers, ing to jal, are “men who hire out their 

are very costly, although intrin- 


expressly for 
is strictly Rewtwal thereiore making euphathoally 4 FUR THs 
and a welcesme visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the of condensed 20 to 
present amount o: advertisements 
admitted to peper, thus eferme 

instruction and amusement of the gemeral reader. An uprivalled 

cexpe of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 

@&> most finished and perfect system that ex can suggest. forming anu 

iginal paper, the present ci: culation of which far exceeds that of any other 
in the Union, with the exception of‘ Bauou's 
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Any person sen: Us sixteen subscribers at the las¢ rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth 


One of fas or Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s Pic 
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| leted, is 180 feet to the top of the cap, and is ascended by a spi- A 
sically they often resemble the account, which “ didoa’t 
amount to any particular sum.” ee 
| ‘Saxe gives the following advice to the rising generation : ; 
In going to parties tust mind what you are at, 2 
Beware of your head and take care of your hat, 
Has an ache in the one and a brick other. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
An clegant, moral and refined Misceliancows Fumily Journa!, devoted to y 
lite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina! tiles, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAW 


ING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NEWPORT, R. I. 

The accompanying engraving presents a correct general view of 
the it town of Newport, so much frequented in the summer 
season for the salubrity ofits air, and its facilities for bathing, and 
80 interesting at all times from historical 
esque localities. has always been celebrated for the 
beauty of its ladies, forthe high tone of its society, and for its 

le hospitalities. It is situated on the southwest side of the 
i of Rhode Island, within the mouth of Narragansett Bay, 
and within five miles of the ocean. The harbor, one of the finest 
in the United States, is defended by Fort Wolcott on Goat Island, 
and by Fort Adams on Benton’s Point, the latter being a noble 
military structure and a fine feature in the landscape as seen from 
the water. The buildings have generally an old world look, the 
State House, i , being a fine, picturesque old edifice. 
Of late years, however, place has been embellished by the erec- 
tion of many splendid private residences, some of which, with the 
land on which they are erected, cost $80,000. The Redwood Li- 
brary and Athenzum, the Masonic Hall, and the Armory Hall are 
fine specimens of the more modern public buildings. ‘The most 
prominent buildings in our sketch are hotels, the Bellevue and 
Ocean Houses, both of which occupy commanding sites. The 
Atlantic House is also a fine establishment, and there are other 


good public houses in the place, crowded during the summer sea- | 


son. The resident population of the town is about 10,000. The 
Revolution destroyed the commercial prosperity of Newport, which 
at one time promised to be a leading city of the Union. In the 
summer season it is crowded with visitors from all parts of the 
United States, and with travellers from abroad, attracted by the 
fame of this romantic watering-place. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


The scene nted by our e an his- 
sical conncll of wet bold proviows 80 
the final assault on i—the assault which crowned with 
triumph the arms of the allies. That stout, obese personage 
on the left, with the richly laced and feathered chapeau, is Marshal 
Pelissier, whose name will be henceforth associated with those of 
the bravest warriors of the great Napoleon’s era. His face indi- 
cates resolution and intellect, but his figure has been described as 
anything but heroic. A camp correspondent says: “I was rather 
surprised at the appearance of the French commander of the forces. 
From his character, I expected to have seen a young, active man, 
whereas General Pelissier is an enormously fat old man, with very 
white hair, which is cut very close; he is so fat that he is unable 
to ride any distance. On this occasion he travelled in an open 
carriage, drawn by four grays, and two soldiers as outriders, and 
an Arab, with a white flowing robe, followed it. The general 
was dressed in uniform, with a number of decorations on his breast, 
and over his shoulders he wore a white cloak, somewhat similar to 
those worn by the Arab chiefs. He is not very tall, and his face 


has rather a good humored expression, and quite different from 
what your imagination would y from his history either 
here or in Africa.” Marshal Pelissier is an old man, and seen | 
many of service. Before age had somewhat tamed his im- 

petuosity, he was one of the most daring officers in the French 

army. He it was, who, when his soldiers recoiled from a breast- | 
work in Algeria, hotly defended by Arabs, finding it impossible | 


otherwise t» rally his men and bring them w the assault, com- — 
pelled two of them to throw bim over the wall in the midst of the | 
enemy. Of course every man followed—the Arabs were dispersed, | 


DELLA MAKMOBA, 
THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


and Pelissier was found unhurt. This anecdote illnstrates 
— daring but his knowledge of human natare. 
Pel and on the right of the pictare, sits the British 
Simpson, an old and gallant officer, but it is alleged unfitted 
the command entrasted to him. We shall not attempt to 
this question, but leave English military men and journals to dis- 
cuss and settle it. See at once modest 
and distinguished in his appearance, is the jan general Della 
Marmora, a gallant gentleman and soldier, who has led a most 
adventurous life. Forced to quit Turin, during the political per- 
secution, in 1831, he sought in Switzerland ; ones, after a 


very brief residence, he went to Belgium, fought in the Foreign 
Legion during thé war with Holland, and then d to Portagal, 
under the banner of Don Pedro. He distinguished himself on sev- 


eral occasions at the siege of Oporto; was severely wounded while 
repelling an attack of the besiegers ; rose to the rank of captain ; 
and having been again wounded at the battle of Asseceira, re- 
ceived the decoration of the order of the Tower and Sword. The 
struggle in Portugal having drawn to a close, he repaired to Spain, 
to fight against Don Carlos, and there made all the campaigns of 
the war of succession, from 1835 to 1841. As the reward of his 
_courage he was promoted to the rank of colonel, and was three times 
wounded at the battle of Chiva, near Valencia. In 1843 he fol- 
lowed the party of Espartero. In.1844 he returned to Sardinia, 
but on account of his liberal opinions, was not suffered to remain 
until the institutions of Sardinia had been . Inthe service 
of the Provisional government of Lombardy he fought against the 
Austrians, in 1848, with and success. He was s 

ly nominated general and aid-de camp to King Charles Albert, 
and foaght at his side on the unfortunate day of Novara. 
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